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NOTES on This & That 


RECENTLY a friend of ours sent us 
the following quotation: 

“When I was a boy, it was considered 
not only safe but honorable to create an 
estate, so that almost all men of standing 
wished to add to their possessions, and felt 
a certain dignified honor in prospering, but 
now one must apologize for any success in 
business as if it were utter violation of the 
moral law, so that today it is worse to seem 
to prosper than to be an open criminal.” 
The quotation is from a Greek citizen 
named Isocrates who lived in the fifth cen- 


tury B. C. 


SIGN of the changing times: ‘The four- 
vear-old daughter of a friend of ours was 
greatly excited over a promise to take her 
on her first visit to the movies, and she 
asked: “Are the movies anything like tele- 
vision?” 


THE GEOLOGICAL eras, such as 
archeozoic, proterozoic, paleozoic, mesozoic 
and cenozoic, have always failed 
somehow to do anything toward 
sharpening our sense of the pas- 
sage of time, but we did get a 
bit of time sense the other day 
when an automobile salesman 
told us the chances were that 
all these brand new 1948-model 
automobiles would be outmoded by 1953. 


SOME OF ‘THE people who do not 
have houses may be glad to read the fol- 





lowing statement from the Home Builders 
Monthly, the publication of the Home 
Builders Association of Metropolitan 
Washington: “Actually we have an abun- 
dance of housing in the United States.” 


THERE'S BEEN a campaign against 
“gobbledegook”’ — involved language — in 
government for some time. Now it’s mov- 
ing into the business world. A New York 
concern is advocating a new type of finan- 
cial statement called “The Functional 
Operating Report.” 

Instead of the terms depreciation and 
depletion, it would list those items under 
“Cost of the ‘Tools Wearing Out.” Wages 
and salaries would be called “Cost of 
Human Energy” and taxes the “Cost of 
Payments Ordered by the Government.” 
Instead of profits, you’d say “Cost of 
Using the Tools.” 

This seems like a sensible idea to us, 
but why couldn’t the authors follow 
through and call the new report a simpli- 
fied financial statement instead of 
a “functional operating report?” 


THE SPECIAL weeks to pro- 
mote the sale of this and that are 
splendid institutions of Modern 
America, and we would like to 
cooperate to the utmost, but 
sometimes we get behind, and we are sorry 
to admit that we did not celebrate Honey 
For Breakfast Week, which was March 28 


to April 3. ‘The cognizance of the omis- 








sion (in arrears) prompted us to call up 
the Department of Commerce, which im- 
mediately sent us a bulletin prepared by 
the Inquiry Reference Service, entitled 
“Special Days, Weeks and Months in 
1948,” price 10 cents. 

For the benefit of our readers who, like 
us, may have been off the beam in recent 
months, we would like to report that the 
following events have already passed: 
Printing Week, Idaho Potato and Onion 
Weck, Large Size Week, Linen Month, 
National Cherry Weck, National Sew and 
Save Week, National Rabbit Week, Na- 
tional Donut Week, National Hobby 
Week, National Baseball Week, National 
Coin Week, National Pharmacy Week, 
National Want Ad Week, National Bovs 
and Girls Week, National Baby Weck and 
Nationally Advertised Brands Week in 
Variety Stores. 

For the benefit of readers who would 
like to know what to do with their weeks 
in May, we can report as follows: May 
2 to 7 is National Music Week. ‘The same 
week is National Noise Abatement Week, 
and nothing in the Department of Com- 
merce official bulletin says whether this 1s 
merely a coincidence or not. Mav 3 to 8 
is National Posture Week. May 3 to 9 
is Be Kind to Animals Week. May 3 to 9 
is also National Restaurant Week, which 
apparently has nothing to do with Be Kind 
to Animals Week. May 8 to 15 is National 
Golf Week. May 9 to 15 is National 
Raisin Week. May 15 is Straw Hat Day. 
May 17 to 22 is National Cotton Week. 
May 22 to 29 is Foot Health Week. May 
22 to 29 is National ‘Tennis Week. 

Again, we regret we were late in report- 
ing that April 1 to 8 was National Laugh 
Week, because its purpose was to “help 
put a smile on the map of America,” which 
does seem as if it might be a good idea. 


THE INFLUENCE of election year is 
evident in many quarters. A photographer 
of small boys advertises: “Better have a 
portrait taken NOW of the future Presi- 
dent in your family.” 
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WITH no sense of shame whatsoever we 
confess to a great lack of enthusiasm about 
fighting another war. It may be the cow- 
ardice in us (just a faint trace, of course) 
but we don’t like the thought of getting 
killed or hurt, or of doing some killing or 
hurting of others. Or it may be just the 
plain materialism in us that stirs up 
thoughts of the inconvenience of not hav- 
ing enough gasoline during the war, or 
enough lumber to build the sleeping porch, 
or enough rubber hose to water the back 
end of the garden. Furthermore, we don’t 
want to leave home, and we don't want 
anyone else to leave home to fight a war, 
and we hate to think about all the millions 
of people who will have to tear up their 
lives all over the world if there’s another 
war to be fought. 

Being simple-minded, we fully under- 
stand that the forces of war are very com- 
plex. But sometimes, in our simple way, 
we get to wondering whether it is possible 
that our government officials are simple- 
minded, too. Are they so simple-minded 
that they think a war is inevitable, and 
that the only thing to do about it is to get 
No, of course they 
They have tried to 


ready and fight it? 
aren't that simple. 
avoid it, and they still are trying, but are 
they trying enough? 

Well, as we said, we are simple-minded, 
and there are lots of things we do not 
understand, and one of the things is the 
apparent lack of imagination on the part 
of our national leaders regarding the alter- 
natives for war. Perhaps the same lack is 
in us as a people. Do individuals have 
better ideas than our big national leaders? 
Do you? 


WE HEAR IT SAID that the American 
people are very ingenious. We are ingen- 
ious about making automobiles, and jet 
planes, and toasters that pop the toast out, 
and chemicals that kill only weeds, and 
pens that write under water. With all this 
ingenuity popping out of our finger tips 
and ears, we ought to be able to spare some 
of it to tackle the problem of war, which 
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is really worse than weeds. But when 
Kamon De Valera visited this country re- 
cently, it was not our ingenuity that im- 
pressed him, but the fact that the Ameri- 
can people had resigned themselves to the 
inevitability of another war. 

That doesn’t speak very highly of our 
In fact, it betrays a bankruptcy 
of ideas on our part but the sad thing 
about it is that we're afraid it’s true. Now, 
what, if anything can we do about it? 

First of all, we recognize that this feel- 
ing of resignation among the American 
people stems from the failure of our ofh- 
cial efforts to reach some working agree- 
ment with the Russians. ‘There are two 
schools of thought concerning the reason 
for that. One holds that Russia’s intran- 
sigence is born of fear; the other that she is 
convinced that Communism and capital- 
ism cannot continue to exist in the same 
world and that she is bent upon destrov- 
ing capitalism. 

If fear is solely responsible, it seems to 
us the United States has a major selling 
job on its hands and surely selling is one 
job we are eminently qualified to do. 
it would also seem the part of 


ingenuity. 


However, 


wisdom for us to proceed on the theorv 


that both schools of thought may be right. 

In that case, to reach the Russians them- 
selves, couldn't we get our “Voice of 
America” going stronger, so that it would 
be the true voice of the real America? 
Couldn't we adopt some of the techniques 
used during World War II for getting our 
propaganda across to the peoples of enemy 
or occupied countries? 

Then, to supplement the Marshall Plan 
as our main device for preventing the Rus- 
sians from engulfing countries still out- 
side the iron curtain, couldn’t we spare a 
few hundred millions to educate more for- 
eign young people in this country; to send 
a thous: md working men to Europe to talk 
to a million working men there and tell 
them what this country actually is like? 
Could we establish a system of mass cor- 
respondence between individuals in_ this 
and other countries? 

Why not expand and intensify the 
teacher exchange program, do the same 
thing for newspapermen? And why not 
more friendship trains and ships with 
food, clothing and medical supplies from 
people in America? Could we finance the 
publication of the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune in foreign 
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languages for Europeans who don’t read 
English? 

We still are the strongest nation on earth 
and there is no reason in the present situa- 
tion for us to sell ourselves short. But in 
addition to boldness in ideas, we must keep 
ourselves morally and physically fit. ‘That 
involves maintaining what Secretary Mar- 
shall calls a proper “military posture.” We 
can’t bail ourselves out with dollars alone 
and mere words will not suffice. 

Are these things difficult and complex? 
Are they more difficult and complex than 
war? Are we resigning ourselves to war as 
the easy way of combating a set of ideas 
that we don’t like? And is war the easy way? 


IN A BATCH of mail on our desk one 
morning was a letter saying, “Our business 
is booming for the simple reason that wages 
do not cover the higher cost of living.” 
We read it twice and thought of course the 
man had made a slip of the tongue while 
dictating and gotten the thought back- 
ward. Then we noticed the letterhead, 
and saw that it was from a small 
loan company. 


PRINTERS have been worried 
for years about new processes for 
printing that don’t require the 
setting of type. Such processes 
—the commonest of which pho- 
tographs typewritten copy and 
reproduces it on a plate—have 
been in existence for some time 
but they didn’t get very far until 
the recent wave of printers’ strikes. 
they are being adopted all over the coun- 
try, which just goes to show that strikes 
can be good for competitive processes. 


Now 


FOR YEARS, people have described an 
inept person as one who “couldn’t run a 
wheelbarrow.” 

Now, however, we must report that that 
expression no longer is appropriate for 
that purpose. We've just learned that the 
modern wheelbarrow, changed for the first 
time in 4000 years, now is a power-driven 
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affair that will move half a ton and looks 
as though it might be pretty complicated. 
Sometimes we wonder if we don’t pay too 
high a price for progress. 


WE DO HATE to sponge so much off 
our fellow writer, Isocrates, but he has now 
been dead almost 2300 years, and even if 
he were alive perhaps he wouldn't mind 
our cribbing out of his books. He wrote of 
the ancient Athenians when they were go- 
ing strong, sitting on top of the ant heap, 
trying to get the other Greek city-states 
out of their troubles, with schemes like the 
Marshall Plan. Of the Athenians’ foreign 
policy Isocrates wrote this: 

“When they saw that the other states 
were beset by many misfortunes and wars 
and seditions while their own city alone 
was well governed, they did not take the 
view that those who were wiser and more 
fortunate than the rest of the world were 
justified in caring nothing about the 
others or in permitting those states which 
shared the same stock with them to be 
destroyed, but rather that they were 
bound to take thought and adopt 
measures to deliver them all from their 
present misfortunes. 

“Having determined upon this, they 
endeavored in the case of the less 
afflicted states to compose their quar- 
rels by means of embassies and persua- 
sion, but to the states which were more 
severely rent by factions they dis- 


2 patched the most highly reputed of 


their citizens, who advised them re- 
garding their present difficulties, and, as- 
sociating themselves with the people who 
were unable to gain a livelihood in their 
own states, or who had fallen below the 
requirements of the laws—a class which is 
gencrally destructive to ordered states—they 
urged these to take the field with them and 
to seek to improve the conditions of their 
present life.” 

Apparently the Greeks had no word for 
“pay-off,” but Isocrates did say that the 
Athenian foreign policy “made Hellas twice 
as strong as she was of old.” 
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HOW TO DO BUSINESS UNDER 





OW you've got it, the Marshall Plan, and what are you going to do 

about it? Do you think it’s a matter for the diplomats? No, they 

can’t do it. They can merely steer it up front, but back behind them 
are such people as you, and it’s you who will do the work. 

The ideology is a thing of the past. Now the Plan is down to earth, 
smack on your desk, a shirt-sleeves job. You will make the stuff, sell the 
stuff, ship the stuff. 

Soon you probably will be doing business with the Marshall Plan offi- 
cials, as if they were the representatives of some huge new corporation, 
and it will be businesslike. 

Even if you don’t deal directly, you will see the effects indirectly, for 
others in your trade or community will be doing business for the Marshall 
Plan. Your town is likely to feel it. The payrolls may be lifted, or they 
may be depressed by temporary dislocations. 

Just what will be sold? And how? And through whom? The prac- 
tical procedure is set forth in the pages that follow. The typical trans- 
action. How to go about it. With whom to deal. 

The reporters and editors of Kiplinger Magazine have spent weeks in 
talking with officials who have set up the machinery. The report that 
follows tells unofficially some of the facts that will be told officially at a 
later time. To save that time, read it now. 
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WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT 





IRST, get a general idea of how the 
Foe. will work. Details follow in the 
next pages, but here are the broad out- 
lines: 

Name of the Plan agency is the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration (ECA). 
Ilead of it is Paul G. Hoffman, president 
of the Studebaker Corp. As $20,000-a-year 
Administrator, Hoffman has a rank equal 
to Cabinet member. His power will be 
huge, and how he uses it will be crucial. 

He will have under him an estimated 
1000 to 1500 people, half here, half in the 
part of Europe we help. ‘Top U. S. man 
abroad for the Plan is the roving am- 
bassador. He and the other ECA people 
overseas will be scouts on the spot. Find- 
ing out what goods the Europeans want 
and how senile. Reporting back to the 
Administrator. Checking up on how goods 
are used. If they're ened, we can cut 
off our help. 

European right arm to the ECA is the 
Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation (CEEC, pronounced “‘seek’’ ) 
This is an official organization of the coun- 
tries we help. It works with Plan officers 
overseas. Irons out conflicting demands by 
member countries for U.S. goods. Rades 
herd on those countries to see that they 
hold up their part of the Plan bargain— 
to get up their own recovery steam. 

We send goods, not money. Part of the 
goods will come from here, depending on 
what we can spare. Part from other West- 
ern Hemisphere countries, from the Plan 
countries themselves or their dependencies. 
But all goods will be paid for by our dollars. 

These dollars will be part gift the 
Plan countries, part loan. More gifts the 
first year, more loans as Europe begins to 
recover. How much each country gets in 
loan, and how much in gift, will depend 
on its ability to repay. 

Finally, one big point worth your par- 
ticular attention. Of the goods sent from 
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this country, as few as possible will be pro- 
cured by the government itself. As many 
as possible will go through private channels 
of trade. ‘This means you. Of course you 
will be subject to certain government con- 
trols. You will still need an export license, 
and you will also need an okay by the 
Administrator to get paid in Plan dollars 
for the things you ‘send as part of the Plan 
But you will be doing the bulk 


program. 
of the transactions—either directly with 
foreign businessmen, with their govern- 


ments, or directly through ours. 
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THE GOODS WE SEND 


() send gold bars or greenbacks or checks 
to the 16 Marshall Plan countries. “Multi 
billion-dollar” aid is just a money term for 
goods. Goods are what Western Europe 
needs and will get. ‘The money stays here. 
The 16 nations just draw against it. 

What goods? In one sense, there is no 
dividing line between “Marshall Plan” and 
“non-Marshall Plan” goods. Any goods 
that help Western Europe start and keep 
its farm and factory production machine 
humming will serve the Plan’s ultimate 
goal: to re-open the normal trade channels 
without which recovery is impossible. 

Generally speaking, food items form the 
bulk of the first year’s aid. Also needed 
to start the reviyal are certain raw materials 
and equipment. The CEEC listed them. 
The U. S. added, subtracted, made the list 
more detailed. 

Here is the list—long, but important to 
read. Your product may not be on it right 
now, may or may not be added to it later. 
But every item on it concerns you, even if 
only as a consumer. 





BVIOUSLY the U. S. 1s not going to 
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FOOD ITEMS. Bread grains (wheat, rye); 
coarse grains (corn, oats, barley, grain 
sorghum); fats and oils (linseed, peanut 
and sunflower-seed oil, lard); oil cake and 
meal (soybean, peanut, linseed, cottonseed, 
copra meal); sugar; rice; meat (including 
horsemest) daivy products (cheese, eggs, 
canned milk. skim and whole dried milk ); 
dried fruits (prunes, raisins, apples, etc.); 
coffee; cocoa; tea; fresh fruit (apples, pears, 
oranges, grapefruit, bananas); pulses (peas, 
bith lentils, etc.). Also scheane: 


RAW MATERIALS. Coal; iron and steel (pig 
iron, rich iron ore, crude, semi-finished and 
finished steel); fertilizers (nitrogen, phos- 
phate rock, and potash); textile fibers (cot- 
ton, wool); oil and oil products (aviation 
and motor gas, fuel and Diesel oils, kero- 
sene, lubricants, crude oils, etc.); timber 
(softwood and hardwood lumber, hard- 
wood ties, pit props, pulpwood, plywood); 
non-ferrous metals and ores (copper, tin, 
lead, alloys); chemicals; rubber; hides and 
skins. 


EQUIPMENT. Steel, timber and oil equip- 
ment; mining machinery; electrical equip- 
ment (including porcelain insulators, trans- 
formers, voltage regulators); farm machin- 
ery (crawler, wheel and garden tractors, 
tractormounted and -drawn machines, 
horse-drawn and stationary machines, hand 
implements, etc.); trucks; freight cars; tex- 
tile and construction machinery and equip- 
ment; metal-working machinery and equip- 
ment (mainly machine tools). 

Bear in mind that: 

1. The list is by no means complete. 
Thousands more items will be added. If 
vour product isn’t included, it can be—IF 
the Administrator can be convinced it’s 
essential to European recovery. 

The list as is includes items both 
critically short and in surplus. Example: 
The CE EC wanted scrap, we have none to 
give. ‘he only U.S. scrap Europe will get 
is our Army scrap in Europe. But cotton, 
citrus fruits and tobacco are plentiful. ‘To 
these the Plan is a godsend. 
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3. Some items will taper off the list as 
Europe begins to produce them. Example: 
coal, lumber. So don’t count on seeing 
your product on the list two years from 
now just because it’s there now. 

4. Very few consumer goods will be sent. 
Europe has or will have its own fabricating 
capacity. 

5. Some items are only “incentive” items 
(tobacco, coffee). ‘They supposedly spur 
European workers to work. 

In what quantities will each item be 
sent? ‘The Administrator will decide, and 
on this twofold basis: How much the 
particular couniry needs at the time; how 
much we can spare at the time. If a par- 
ticular item is in critical shortage here, he 
may not send any; if it becomes critically 
short, and threatens our own economy, he 
can turn it off altogether. He may make 
substitutions. If we have a good oat and 
a bad corn crop, more oats and less corn 
will go. Or a requested food may be out 
of season; another equally nourishing may 
be sent instead. 

For a breakdown of key commodities to 
be sent from the United States itself the 
first vear, see chart page 13. Caution: 
These are entirely tentative estimates. 

Do we supply all Plan goods ourselves? 
Obviously not—we don’t have some of 
them to supply. 

Actually the U. S. itself will furnish only 
about one-third of the actual goods “Mar- 
shall Europe” needs, and only about 5 per- 
cent of our total production. 

Some Plan countries will supply each 
other (coal, timber, steel). Some stuff will 
come from their overseas territories. A lot 
will come from non-Marshall Plan coun- 
tries. 

We are counting especially on other 
Western Hemisphere nations. Coffee from 
Brazil. Wheat and machinery from Can- 
ada. Sugar from Cuba. Hides and skins, 
wheat and meat from Argentina (the U. S. 
itself will send only horsemeat the first two 
vears). No official arrangements have yet 
been made with these neighbors. We as- 
sume they will be glad to get the dollars 
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the Plan countries get from us to finance 
these offshore purchases. 

Do we get any goods in exchange? Yes. 

First, some of the 16 nations will reduce 
their Plan obligations by supplying us with 
some of the same commodities we send 
them—only different kinds. Example: We 
send linseed oil to Italy, Italy sends olive 
oil to us. We send dried milk to the Low 
Countries, which send us certain cheeses. 

Second, and of longer-run importance to 
us, the 16 nations agree to “facilitate” our 
acquisition, by sale, barter, exchange, etc., 
of strategic materials which the U. S. lacks 
and wants to stockpile. They agree to do 
so on “reasonable” terms and in “reason- 
able” quantities, after due regard for their 
own requirements. 





HOW WE GO ABOUT IT 





THE SET-UP. Here is how the Plan works 
generally. As in all government operations, 
the working procedure makes heavy read- 
ing. You can skip it if you choose, if you 
do not expect to be doing business with 
the Plan. 

& Overseas, the CEEC, together with the 
particular Plan country involved, and the 
ECA officer in that country, figure out 
what that country wants from the U. S. 
This is to straighten in advance conflicting 
demands on us by the various Plan coun- 
tries, and to find out whether a Plan coun- 
try can get a certain item it wants elsewhere 
than in the U. S. 

& The ECA officer passes along the re 
quest to the Administrator back here. 
= The Administrator then considers the 
request from a number of angles. On each 
angle he works closely with the U. S. gov- 
ernment agency most directly concerned: 


1. With the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems (members: the secretaries of 
Treasury, State and Commerce, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board chairman, and the head 
of the Export-Import Bank), he threshes 
out whether the request is to be treated 
on a loan or grant basis. 

2. With either the Commerce or Agri- 
culture Department—depending on _ the 
tvpe of goods involyed—he talks over 
whether we can spare the goods at the 
time, and how much. On this question 
he also consults with his industry advisory 
committees. In the case of coal and oil he 
talks with the Interior Department. 

Note: Western Germany comes under 
a different procedure—the Administrator 
deals with the U. S. Army. 

Presumably the Administrator can come 

to agreement with all these agencies. In 
case of disputes, the White House is final 
arbiter. 
& Assuming that agreement has been 
reached, the Administrator then sends 
word back to the ECA officer overseas. 
If the word is yes, the procurement process 
begins. 

This is where the U. S. businessman 
actively steps in. 


THE TRADING METHODS. Government  pro- 
curement will be kept to a minimum, 
private trading encouraged as much as 
possible. 

This is a basic ECA aim, and good news 
to U.S. business. It is true that the gov- 
ernment has reneged on such intentions in 
the past, and it could again. 

There will be three main types of trading 
methods. The Administrator decides which 
type for which kind of goods. 

1. U. S. government to foreign govern- 
ment. Probably only in the bulk farm 
commodities—grains, fats and oils. Ixam- 
ple: wheat, procured as now by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

2. U.S. private business to foreign gov- 
ernment. [xample: coal, oil. 

3. U. S. private business to foreign pri- 
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vate business. Notable example: machin- 
ery, where specifications are involved. 

Added to these three main types, there 
may be mixed transactions in which a 
commodity is sold both private-to-private 
and government-to-government.  (Fertt- 
lizers now are.) 


AN EXAMPLE. Let’s take a_ hypothetical 
case of a private-to-private deal. 

A French maker of farm equipment de- 
cides he needs lathes and drill presses to 
keep his production going. He goes to his 
local machine tool dealer, through whom, 
traditionally, U. S. machine tool exports 
overseas are channeled. ‘The dealer has 
probably had similar requests from other 
French makers of farm equipment. 

The dealer works with the French gov- 
ernment. The government weighs the re- 
quest. Is it in line with the purposes of 
the i1ecovery program? Yes—farm equip- 
ment helps food production. With the 
CEEC and ECA representatives in Paris, 
the French government also views the re- 
quest in this light: Do the French makers 
of farm equipment need the machine tools 
more urgently at the time than the Belgian 
or British farm equipment makers who are 
also trying to get them? Say the decision 
goes to the French. 

The ECA officer forwards the request to 
the Administrator in Washington. The 
Administrator consults with the National 
Advisory Council, decides this type of deal 
can be put on a loan basis. He further 
checks with the Commerce Department 
and his machine tools advisory committee, 
decides we have plenty of machine tools 
to spare. ‘The Administrator notifies the 
ECA officer in Paris of his okay. Word 
goes back to the French machine tool 
dealer, who gets an import license. 

The dealer then sets about getting the 
lathes and drill presses in the U. S. He 
may deal with the U. S. machine tool 
maker, either directly or via a French pur- 
chasing commission in the U.S. Specifi- 
cations, prices, date of delivery are agreed 


upon. The U. S. manufacturer gets his 
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export license (and he won't if the export 
license office in Washington doesn’t think 
the price set is reasonable). He makes and 
ships the tools, say $100,000 worth. 

The American machine tool manufac- 
turer presents his export license and ship- 
ping documents to the ECA in the U. S. 
and collects his $100,000. (The Export- 
Import Bank is the ECA’s handling agent.) 
When shipment is received, the French 
farm equipment maker pays his govern- 
ment $100,000 worth of francs. The 
French machine tool dealer gets his com- 
mission. The ECA deducts the $100,000 
from the total amount we have pledged 
to help France. 

This is just one hypothetical example. 
There will of course be many variations 
of the procedure. 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S CONTACTS. A major point 
to keep in mind is that you don’t have to 
sit back and wait for orders. You can go 
after them. There are a number of ways 
to sound out prospects for selling your 
product under the Marshall program. By 
approaching the foreign businessman on 
his home ground. By approaching foreign 
purchasing missions here. 

In short, the U. S. businessman’s direct 
points of contact with the Plan are: 

& The ECA office in Washington. Ad- 
dress: Connecticut Ave. and H St., N.W. 
& The foreign businessman (by mail, di- 
rect visit, overseas branch offices, or the 
private purchasing missions which many 
foreigners have representing them here). 
& The foreign government (via the em- 
bassy’s commercial attache here, or via its 
governmental purchasing mission). Not 
all Plan countries have or will have such 
missions here. The U. S. discourages them 
as tending to cut out our own middlemen- 
exporters. 

& The export-license ofhce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. Your own trade asso- 
ciation may or may not be of help. Here’s 
the reason for doubt: Our government 
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has talked out of both sides of its mouth 
on the question of gearing trade associa- 
tions into the Marshall Plan. On the one 
hand, the ECA wants trade associations to 
inform their membership on Plan needs in 
their field. On the other hand, the Plan 
provides no anti-trust exemption, and the 
Justice Department has ruled that the in- 
dustry advisory committees which the Ad- 
ministrator consults must include no trade 
association executives. 

So, many trade associations have been 
leery of cooperating with the Plan. But 
some have not been, and have even made 
surveys abroad, through their industry’s 
foreign outlets, on the specific European 
need for their product. ‘The businessman 
should find out just where his trade asso- 
ciation stands on the Plan. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT ABROAD. \Vritten into 
the Marshall Plan act is a special induce- 
ment to U. S. private capital to get back 
into Europe and ultimately (the ECA 
hopes) take over the major American role 
in European recovery. 

The ECA wants to see U. S. private in- 
vestment go over and build oil refineries, 
farm implement factories, electric-power 
plants, and other such prime _ recovery 
projects. But it knows that private in- 
vestors have held back. One big reason: 
They haven’t been sure of getting out, in 
dollars, what money they realize. 

The ECA inducement, therefore, 1s this: 
It sets aside a certain percent of its total 
funds to guarantee the convertibility (from 
local currencies into dollars) of the return 
from any investment approved by the Ad- 
ministrator and the foreign country directly 
involved as essential to European recovery 
under the Plan. 

Uncle Sam says, in other words: “Any 
time you want to get out of that country, 
or get your earnings out, I will change 
what local currency you have earned into 
dollars.” 

Note these points: 

The guarantee covers only instances 
where local currency can’t be converted 
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into dollars via normal foreign channels. 

The investor has 14 years in which to 
take advantage of the guarantee. 

“Return” covers earnings and the sale 
of all or part of the investment. 

The guarantee does not underwrite or- 
dinary business risks and losses incurred 
thereby. 

Conversion into dollars is made at the 
going rate of exchange, so the investor may 
not always make an exchange profit. 

Size of the project is not the factor in 
getting the Administrator to okay the proj- 
ect under the guarantee. ‘The kind of 
project—its importance to European re- 
covery—is what determines his approval. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT CONTROLS. ‘Lhe ECA exer- 
cises these major controls over your trans- 
actions under the Plan: 

1. The Administrator won't okay your 
transaction to begin with unless he finds 
it essential to the recovery program. 

2. Some ECA post- auditing of transac- 
tions will take place—with sineilins risk to 
you. 

3. You must get an export license from 
the government to ship goods. That li 
cense can be denied if the government is 
not satisfied with the price set for, and 
the quality of, the goods. 

But there’s another side to the control 
picture. The government has controls over 
you IF you take part in the program. But 

can it force you to take part in the pro 
gram? Sectors of U. S. business have been 
described as “dragging their feet’ on the 
Marshall Plan; they simply prefer to sell 
at home rather than abroad. What hap- 
pens here? 

Generally the ECA hopes for voluntary 
participation in the Plan. Its list of goods 
to be sent was made up with two things 
in mind about each industry involved. 
First, existing productive capacity. Second, 
plans for expansion. So the ECA has an 
idea how much total production can be 
expected in each industry, and how much 
of that can be spared for the Plan. 

It also knows that some industries don’t 
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care about foreign markets. ‘That others 
care very much. ‘That in the same indus- 
try some manufacturers are more interested 
in exporting than others. It will try to 
deal with the willing businessmen. 
There is, however, the Second Decontrol 
Act (up for renewal May 31). ‘This gives 
the government power to say that sail 
and. such a percentage of goods in one in- 
dustry shall be exported. Even so the 
government has not had to use compulsion, 
except rarely. (An example: fertilizer 
companies, which see no future abroad.) 
But conceivably the government could 
use the Act to compel export shipments. 
One section of the law provides this power 
(1) if the Secretary of State determines 
that such exports are “of high public im- 
portance and essential to the successful 
carrying out of the foreign policy of the 
United States,” and (2) if at the same 
time the Secretary of Commerce does not 
think such exports will have an “unduly 


effect On OUT OWN Ccononmy. 


adverse” 





COUNTRIES WE HELP 





to 16 countries: Austria, Belgium, Den- 


pee the Plan the U. S. pledges help 


mark, France, Greece, Holland, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxemburg, Norway, Por- 
tugzal, Sweden, Switzerland, ‘Turkey, and 


the United Kingdom. Aid will also go to 
Bizonia (U.S. and British-controlled West- 
ern Germany). 

Why are some countries not on the list? 
Why are certain others on it? 


THE OUTS. Last June 5, when Secretary 
of State Marshall made his historic offer 
of U.S. help to European countries which 
would help themselves and each other, he 
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made it a blanket invitation. ‘The above 
16 nations met, formed the CEEC, took 
Marshall up on his offer. Russia and its 
satellites did not (Czechoslovakia said yes, 
then no). 


THE INS. But of the 16, why Sweden, 
Switzerland, Ireland, Portugal—which were 
wartime neutrals? Because the idea is to 
get as much cooperation among as many 
European nations as possible. ‘These neu- 
trals want to cooperate. And they have a 
lot to offer the others in the way of goods. 
Their benefit to the Plan can be as big 
as their benefit from it. 

What chunk of our total aid does each 
nation get? ‘That depends on whether it 
has a trade surplus or deficit (and how 
large) over here. Switzerland and Portu- 
gal, which have trade surpluses here, and 
can pay cash on the barrelhead, probably 
won't get any direct dollar aid at all. Be- 
cause they have the largest deficits, Eng- 
land and France will probably get the lion’s 
share of our total help. 

And of that total help, some 60 to 80 
percent will be grants (gifts), some 20 to 
40 percent loans. ‘The ratio will differ 
from nation to nation, and change from 
time to time. It will be set by the Plan’s 
Administrator together with the National 
Advisory Council. 

Which countries get loans? Which get 


grants? ‘The yardstick will be realistic: 
ability to repay. Countries in_ terrible 


shape, like Greece, may get all grants. 
Countries in good shape, like Sweden and 
Turkey, may be entirely on a loan basis. 
Other nations will get part loan, part grant. 

During the first year of the Plan, most 
aid will be grants. As Europe recovers, 
more of the aid will be loans. In general, 
though by no means a hard-and-fast rule, 
loans will cover capital equipment, grants 
the relief commodities, the so-called four 
I's: food, fuel, fertilizer and fibers (cotton 
and wool). 

All these matters will be spelled out in 
separate agreements between the U. S. and 
each of the 16 nations. Each country in 
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turn will set up a fund in local currency 
equal to the total grant (not loan) it gets. 
The fund will be used to pay for recovery 
projects like roadbuilding, to retire inflated 
local currency, etc. Under this bilateral 
pact, too, the country will undertake in- 
ternal fiscal reforms, guard against misuse 
of U. S. goods, and work with the other 
Marshall Plan countries toward recovery. 
(A separate agreement among the 16 na- 
tions will spell out this cooperation. ) 

It it fails to follow through, each of the 
16 risks being cut off from U. S. aid. 





U. S. INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 





ERE’S how the Plan affects major U. 5. 
industries—keys to virtually every other 
business and industry in the nation: 


FARM PRODUCTS. We now have exportable 
surpluses of wheat, cotton, tobacco, fruits 
and—seasonally—of eggs, processed milk 
and cheese. We are tight on coarse grains 
(because of the bad corn crop) and on 
fats and oils. Of either variety, surplus or 
short, Europe will take all we want to give 
until its own farms start producing. We 
will give all we can, proportionately less of 
the short items (counting on other West- 
ern Hemisphere countries to fill out Eu- 
rope’s needs), proportionately more of the 
surplus items. Foods not mentioned on 
the Plan list may be sent as substitutes 
from time to time. 

The Plan means continued high farm 
production and prosperity (some farmers 
might otherwise be badly hit). The Plan 
means that farmers go on being excellent 
customers of lines of business which supply 
farm and home needs. It means that food 
prices stay up. 
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Note: It also means more overfarming 
for the short run—bad for our soil. 


FERTILIZERS. ‘There is a world shortage of 
nitrogen, the No. 1 fertilizer. One big 
reason has been the tremendous increase 
in demand by U. S. farmers. Due to 
greater farm production, they have doubled 
their use of nitrogen in the last 10 years. 

U. S. commercial exports of nitrogen 
under the Plan aren’t expected to exceed 
the current annual rate of shipment— 
70,000 tons, or about 8 percent of our 
commercial supply. ‘This means that the 
domestic supply will continue to be tight 
enough for farmers to keep screaming about 
it. A slight increase in production may 
help somewhat. 


FARM MACHINERY. Normally Europe im- 
ports about 5 percent of our production. 
Under tentative estimates for the first 15 
months of the Plan, we will up that to 
almost 10 percent (about 136 million dol- 
lars worth of machinery). ‘This amount 
is Only half what Europe asked for, but 
still a big enough quantity to mean that 
U. S. farm demands will go unappeased 
longer than expected. 

Increased production could ease the 
home situation, and the farm equipment 
makers have the capacity for that increase. 
But the lack of steel is keeping production 
below even present capacity. With or 
without formal allocations, the steel in- 
dustry will give farm equipment makers 
preference. ‘This of course means that 
much less steel for other users. 


STEEL. Not only farm machinery, but all 
other types of equipment for Europe, de- 
pend on government help to the machin- 
ery makers in getting more steel. ‘This the 
government will attempt to give by arrange- 
ments (purely voluntary, however) with 
the steel makers to give precedence not 
only to the farm machinery field but to 
makers of freight cars, oil machinery and 
steel equipment. 

As for sending steel itself abroad: In 
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THE FIRST 15 MONTHS 


A tentative estimate of the kind and quantity of goods 
Marshall Europe will get from the U.S. and other sources 





key: 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES: 





U. S. SHARE: 








PRODUCT 0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% roTaL 





FINISHED STEEL 
UNFINISHED STEEL 
PIG IRON 

SCRAP 

RICH IRON ORE 
TRUCKS 

FARM MACHINERY 
MINING MACHINERY 
FREIGHT CARS 
STEEL EQUIPMENT 
TIMBER EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
BREAD GRAINS 
COARSE GRAINS 
FATS AND OILS 
ONLCAKE AND MEAL 
SUGAR 

MEAT 

CHEESE 

CANNED MILK 
DRIED MILK 

EGGS 

DRIED FRUITS 

RICE 

COFFEE 

BEANS, PEAS, LENTILS 
FRESH FRUITS 
COCOA BEANS 

TEA 

COTTON 

NITROGEN 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 
POTASH 

COAL 

PETROLEUM 

TIMBER 





9,049,000 metric tons 
2,386,000 metric tons 
662,000 metric tons 
1,743,000 metric tons 
20,165,000 metric tons 
115,249 units 
$266,900,000 worth 
$171,900,000 worth 
42,900 units 
$48,100,000 worth 
$24,800,000 worth 
$394,000,000 worth 
21,195,000 metric tons 
6,860,000 metric tons 
3,006,000 metric tons 
3,429,000 metric tons 
4,090,000 metric tons 
2,417,000 metric tons 
333,000 metric tons 
295,000 metric tons 
208,000 metric tons 
286,000 metric tons 
612,000 metric tons 
1,064,000 metric tons 
507,000 metric tons 
653,000 metric tons 
3,139,000 metric tons 
330,000 metric tons 


294,000 metric tons 
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1,642,000 metric tons 
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121,161,000 metric ton 
63,510,000 metric tons 
30,267,000 cubic meter 
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NOTE: U. S. dollars, in the form of either loans or gifts, will pay for all goods 
Europe gets under the Plan. But because of our own lacks and shortages, the goods 
themselves will come only partly from us, partly from other Western Hemisphere 
countries, other non-Plan countries, and also, in a sort of two-way trafhe, from 
Plan countries to and from each other and to and from their dependent overseas 
territories. As the Plan progresses, the kinds and quantities of goods will change. 
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the first year of the Plan, shipments are 
expected to total 4 million tons, or 5 per- 
cent of total production. In other words, 
the quantity is such that Plan exports do 
not affect our domestic steel shortage much 
one way or the other. ‘That shortage is 
expected to continue for two years, al- 
though the length of the critical period 
could be cut if steel’s current moves to 
expand capacity begin to show results, as 
the industry has promised they would, by 
the end of 1948. 

Note: We are sending abroad, 
the Plan, more finished steel than Europe 
asked for. ‘This is to make up for the 
fact that we cut the 16 countries’ require- 
ments for crude and semi-finished steel to 
20 percent of what was requested, and 
entirely rejected their demand for scrap. 
These are the basics of our own steel pro- 
duction and we are hanging on to them. 


under 


COAL. Normally we don’t export coal. 
We won't after Europe begins to recover 
its own vast coal-production potential. 
During the Plan’s initial period we expect 
to send an estimated 42 million tons— 
6 percent of our production. We can 
spare plenty, not only of bituminous, but 
also of the higher quality, low-volatile coal. 
So coal exports under the Plan present no 
serious problem to U. S. users. 


The current deficit in European coal 
production is chiefly due to a lack of min- 
ing machinery. We expect to send 82 
million dollars worth of this in the first 
15 months. This figure includes conveyor 
belting, hose, wire ropes, cutters, loaders, 
etc. U.S. makers of mining machinery 
say they can meet this need without slow- 
ing up domestic deliveries. 


OIL. We won't send abroad any oil or 
oil products that won't be more than offt- 
set by our total imports of petroleum. We 
will send from here mostly such refined 
products as lubricating oils, and virtually 
no fuel oil. ‘The remainder of [urope’s 
request will be filled by U. S. oil com- 
panies chiefly from Caribbean and Middle 
East oil fields. The Plan countrics will 
increasingly supply their own oil from im- 
ports by their own companies from the 
Middle East. 

Our exports of oil will certainly add a 
burden to our already over-taxed oil facili- 
ties. But our real home problem in the 
current oil shortage has been the sudden 
increase in domestic use (from 367 gallons 
per capita in 1941 to 608 in 1947) .Whether 
our own shortage becomes more severe 
will depend both on the weather and on 
the industry's ability to keep operating 
continuously at peak level. 





In explanation, 


WHAT ABOUT 
EUROPEAN 


monetary systems. 


will not object. 





Private citizens of the Marshall Plan countries hold more than 
4 billion dollars worth of assets in the U. S.. Many Americans want 
to know why this huge sum can’t pay for the Marshall program. 
Treasury Secretary Snyder says: 

“By insisting that the participating countries exhaust their gold 
and dollar balances, we would merely add further instability to their 
These investments annually earn a dollar 
income, which will be seed to cover part of the cost of the program, 
and which will be used in the future to meet part of the cost of 
ASSETS HERE imports after the program ends. 

would be a wise policy for the U. S. to require European countries 
as a general rule to liquidate the property owned in the U. S. by their 
9 nationals as a condition for receiving aid from this Government. 
. “Some of the governments, however, will decide to liquidate some 
or all of their holdings so as to pay for imports. 
The question to decide is the extent to which 
we can help these countries in obtaining control of these assets.” 


I doubt very much that it 


We certainly 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. Our own power 
shortage is such that we will not send the 
Plan countries any big generators until 
toward the end of the program. At the 
beginning shipments will be relatively small 
in dollar volume, and will consist of many 
specialized items available only from the 
U. S. Among items to be supplied in 
small quantities: porcelain insulators, 
transformers, voltage regulators. Also to 
be included: small machine tools, valves, 
castings, and other equipment. Shipment 
of these won't be a drain on our own elec- 
trical industry, but they are needed in the 
European power program. 

Europe has a large capacity to produce 
the equipment needed to generate and 
transmit power. ‘The bulk of its needs 
for the expansion of that capacity will be 
filled by production within its own in- 
dustry. 


FREIGHT CARS. Europe wanted 47,000 
freight cars the first year of the Plan. We 
slashed that request, because of our own 
shortage, to 20,000. All of these cars will 
go to Western Germany, primarily to get 
German coal moving out. 

The U. S. production goal for freight 
cars is 10,000 a month. We have not 
yet reached that goal, largely because of 
the steel shortage. But even with steel 
there is a question of whether freight car 
builders could turn out substantial amounts 
for Europe without putting a crimp in 
domestic needs. ‘There is a skilled worker 
shortage. 


TRUCKS. Because we can't fill Europe's 
request for freight cars, we are sending 
motor trucks—an estimated 65,000 during 
the first 15 months. Some will be sent in 
complete units, others unassembled. 

Assuming that the truck requirements 
will be filled by several manufacturers, and 
that the trucks will be of tvpes not in great 
domestic demand (our heavy-truck pipe- 
lines are filled; we currently want light 
trucks), shipments to Europe will be just 
a drop in the bucket, in view of our total 
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1947 production of 1% million trucks. 

And truck manufacturers can look to a 
steady business under the Plan. We expect 
to keep on sending trucks to an estimated 
total worth of 210 million dollars. 


TIMBER. By exporting types of timber 
not in major demand in this country— 
and sending more sawmill machinery—we 
should be able to furnish Europe with its 
relatively moderate requests without dis- 
locating the U. S. timber supply. In board 
feet, we expect to send—during the first 
15 months—about 2 percent of our total 


production. Gradually our exports will 
drop. 
MACHINE TOOLS. ‘he machine tool indus- 


try is now running at only 50 percent of 
capacity. So exports would not pinch 
domestic needs. ‘The industry estimates it 
could send 150 million dollars worth of 
tools in the first 15 months. U.S. demand 
is for special tools. ‘The standard tools 
which would go to Europe are least in 
demand here. 


MISCELLANEOUS. Certain apple orchards 
here traditionally grow varieties in demand 
only in Europe (Pacific Northwest’s Ort- 
ley, Virginia’s Albemarle Pippin). The 
Plan will revive their foreign market which 
has been languishing since foreign buyers 
ran out of dollars for apples. . . . Pro- 
ducers of other fresh fruits, and of dried 
fruits, will also find the Plan an answer 
to their serious surplus problem... . 
Under the Plan no U. S. textiles are to 
be sent to Plan countries. But our tex- 
tile exports to non-Plan countries will in- 
crease. Reason: Non-Plan countries will 
be able to afford to buy more of our textiles 
with the dollars they will pile up selling 
all sorts of Plan goods the U. S. can’t spare. 
Example: Canada has already indicated it 
will raise quotas on cotton textile imports 
—quotas drastically cut last year—as soon 
as it has more Plan dollars in its pocket. 
.. . Similarly, with direct dollar earnings 
by the Plan countries, look for a greater 
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abundance on our own store shelves of 
wines, perfumes, laces and other European 
handicrafts and specialties. 


IMPACT O 
GENERAL BUSINESS 














IAT will the Marshall Plan do to our 
economy as a whole? 

Two things, generally. It will be a boon 
to business—both ends of the payroll. It 
will force inconveniences and sacrifices on 
us as individuals. More specifically: 

1. The Plan will keep our 1948 and 
probably 1949 exports very nearly as high 
as in 1947, an all-time record year. It will 
even prevent the drying-up of foreign mar- 
kets in some fields, mainly agricultural. 
(Merely the proposal of the Plan proved 
a psychological shot-in-the-arm for certain 
lines at the time). In fact, pressures will 
arise to dump our surpluses abroad. ‘That 
could stir Europe to resentment. 

2. Exporters of so-called “non-Marshall 
Plan” goods will also benefit through the 
direct dollar earnings of the Plan countries 
as they revive. Even more quickly, through 
Pian dollars spent in non-Plan countries. 
Example: A Latin-American country which 
gets Plan dollars for sending wheat to 
Furope will be a better customer for all 
sorts of other U. S. goods. 


3. Continued U. S. employment in the 
export trades and services will generate 
prosperity via the payroll route. 

4. Some domestic prices won't come 
down as soon as they otherwise might. 

5. Further tax cuts will be weighed 
against both Plan and new defense costs. 

6. The Plan will prolong many shortages, 
but won’t create new ones except tem- 
porarily. Since the Administrator judges 
how much of an item we can spare at a 
particular moment, his is the job of head- 
ing off such shortages if possible. As for 
food shortages, we will eat as well as we 
did last year, except for meat (which short- 
age the Plan did not inspire). 

These are effects on our economy which 
we can expect soon. ‘There is one vital 
economic effect of longer range. ‘Today 
Europe is our customer. |omorrow— 
thanks to our help—it will also be our 
competitor. Plan critics held this a good 
argument against starting the Plan at all. 
Its supporters replied that, given prosperity 
both here and there, the world-wide bene- 
fits will open new markets for both the 
U. S. and Europe. 

Whichever way you look at it, high 
stakes are involved. ‘The Marshall Plan 
is admittedly a gamble. But it is a gamble 
we are now committed to take. 

In its workings, the Marshall Plan is 
very much a business plan. Of course, it 
is more than that. Of course, it is a busi- 
ness plan plus . . . plus political direction, 
plus diplomatic guidance. But at its root 
it is an office and factory and warehouse 
job. The Marshall Plan means work, and 
you will be one of the workers. 





You may want to let a friend or business associate read this 

special feature on “How To Do Business Under the Marshall 

an.” So you can do this without parting with your copy of 

ANNOUNCEMENT the whole magazine, we are reprinting the 12-page section and 
will furnish reprints to subscribers. Up to five copies, no charge. 

Additional copies at 10 cents a copy. Write to Kiplinger Maga- 

zine, Reprint Service, 1729 G St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WASHINGTON WONDER WOMAN 





SK any big company which of its oper- 
ations give it the most woe and the 
answer is likely to be its dealings with the 
federal government. Washington teems 
with the branch offices of corporations en- 
gaged in a perpetual duel of wits with 
bureaus, agencies, departments and “influ- 
ential” people. Many of these outposts in 
the capital notably flop. A few notably 
succeed. Among the most successful of 
these outposts is that of Pan-American Air- 
wavs, and one reason why is a chic, orchid- 
bedecked, smooth-talking, hard-headed lady 
named Mrs. Anne Archibald. 

In the hierarchy of the world’s biggest 
airline, Mrs. Archibald’s title of assistant 
vice president, while tops for a woman, 
does not adequately reflect her key posi- 
tion. She is executive officer in Washing- 
ton of a 100-million-dollar enterprise which 
must win and keep friends in the capital 
if it is to continue pre-eminent. 

The company may import teams of legal 
and lobbying talent from its New York 
headquarters for spe- 
cific tilts with the 
government. But in 
essential dav-to-day re- 
lations with the army 
and navy, embassies, 
State and Post Office 
Departments, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and other contacts with 
which an international air transport line 
must do business in order to fly, Mrs. 
Archibald is Pan-Am’s all-weather pilot. 
She is a strong right arm to the airline's 
fabulous president, Juan ‘Trippe—and inci- 
dentally, one of the handful of people who 
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Publicity-shy woman executive 
helps Pan-Am Airways find its 


way around the nation’s capital 


know how to reach him on a moment's no- 
tice no matter where he may be traveling. 

Its enemies have charged Pan-Am with 
ruthlessly building “the biggest, most com- 
plex, and strongest political machine that 
has ever hit Washington.” Others who 
view Pan-Am’s activities in the capital as 
practical rather than sinister say simply 
that it is just a matter of the company’s 
“knowing its way around town.” 

And “Mrs. Archie,” as she is known, has 
helped Pan-Am find its way around. Ad- 
ministrative routine—filing petitions with 
the CAB and dealing with the Post Office 
Department on air-mail contract payments 
—is the least spectacular part of her work. 

She is credited with having had a bill 
beneficial to Pan-Am passed by Congress 
and signed by the President all within the 
space of 24 hours. The bill was minor and 
non-controversial; the feat was a major one 
nonetheless. At one point during the war 
when planes for commercial flying were 
short, Pan-Am needed some for its asso- 
ciated interior airlines 
in Central America. 
Mrs. Archie wangled 
them. From time to 
time all airlines ask 
the CAB for exemp- 
tion orders; Pan-Am, 
when it does so, has its 
path with the CAB smoothed by Mrs. 
Archie. 

Her immense value to the company 
cannot be gauged in specifics. Here's a 
hvpothetical example: In covering the 
Washington cocktail-partv beat, a regular 
duty for many capital contact people, Mrs. 
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Archibald ma« hear of a cargo shipment of 
potential value to the air carrier which 
manages to snag it. Pan-Am usually has 
the deal sewn up before its competitors 
wake up. Or trouble may arise over one 
of the company’s privately negotiated con- 
tracts with foreign countries. Mrs. Archi- 
bald can usually iron things out via her 
wide contacts with the embassies and 
legations. 

In fact, perhaps her biggest success is this 
vast friendship with diplomats and states- 
men, legislators, admirals and generals. She 
nourishes these contacts well. During the 
war, Mrs. Archibald exercised say-so over 
Pan-Am’s lavish and somewhat mysterious 
“House on F Street,” where, as one irate 
congressman put it, the company enter- 
tained “discreetly and sumptuously 
those who can help it in its policy of get- 
ting back what it had in the long-distant 
pre-war era—its monopoly.” She has simi- 
lar supervision over the suite of rooms 
which Pan-Am now leases at the Hotel 
Statler. 

On a recent trip to Portugal Mrs. Archi- 
bald received the government’s highest 
decoration for a foreigner, the Order of 
Christ. It was the first such award to a 
foreign woman, given for “services to civil 
aviation” during the war. 

Most of the recognition of the lady's 
abundant talents, however, remains on the 
unofficial level. A former State Depart- 
ment officer thus describes her technique: 
She visits, jokes, hints, smiles—and never 
lies. Somehow or other, he adds, you 
never forget Pan-Am. ‘The next day a 
potted plant may arrive at your desk or a 
basket of fruit at your home. Nothing 
ostentatious—just reminders of Anne 
Archibald. 

“Somehow, you suddenly find yourself 
thinking Annie’s way,” the official recalls. 
“T had years of experience and I know. You 
find yourself giving her tips that can help 
her some place else if you're not careful.” 
An ex-CAB official adds: “She knows in- 
stinctively whom to call for what, how 
much to say, and not to say. She's direct, 
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disarming and, in her thinking, very mascu- 
line. She cinches a deal not by weeping 
on your shoulder but by knowing the facts 
better than anyone else.” 

Pan-Am’s high priestess in Washington 
is fiftyish, red-haired, and sports an en- 
gaging dimpled smile that belies her steel- 
trap mentality. Born Anne Marie Mona- 
han in Boston, she laid the groundwork for 
her Pan-Am career in the early 20’s. Her 
husband, Marine Captain Robert Archi- 
bald, was a flyer in charge of a detachment 
taxed with sweeping bandit gangs from the 
Nicaraguan countryside. ‘The Archibalds 
made fast friends among the Central 
American lieutenants and captains who 
two decades later are generals, admirals 
and assorted attaches in Washington em- 
bassies and legations. 


F'TER Archibald was killed in a crash 

in 1928, his widow needed a job. Not 

unaware of her Central American back- 

ground, Juan Trippe made her secretary of 

his Washington headquarters, then a small 
sales office. 

Mrs. Archibald took a look at the con- 
ventional chairs, maps and pictures in the 
office, and combined every woman's urge 
for redecoration with a bit of shrewd show- 
manship. The office blossomed into a cross 
between a pet shop and the reception room 
of an embassy. Macaws from Central 
America screeched in ornate cages. Ca- 
naries by the dozen added to the clamor. 
Prospective customers were greeted by a 
male receptionist in tail coat, striped trou- 
sers, stock and white carnation. 

As Pan-Am’s fortunes rose, so did Mrs. 
Archibald. In 1939 she was appointed 
assistant vice president, moved to a new 
suite of richly pine-paneled offices, took up 
her position in the inner Trippe councils, 
and was well on her way to becoming a 
Washington legend. 

One part of that legend is her hobby— 
one which, significantly enough, is part and 
parcel of Pan-Am. The walls of her living- 
room in one of Washington’s swankiest 
apartment houses are lined with made-to- 
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order glass cases. ‘I’hey are filled with 500 
dolls in the native garb of half a hundred 
nations reached by Pan-Am’s world-ranging 
skv fleet. 

The dolls’ distinction is that they have 
all flown, many on inaugural flights. Com- 
pany pilots have orders to shop bazaars 
and stores all over the world for new items 
for the collection. 

Another part of the Archibald legend is 
her passion for orchids, a taste acquired in 
Nicaragua—where they were a lot cheaper. 
Iler friends (behind her back) have 
dubbed her Little Orchid Annie, and retail 
with relish the story of the Christmas when 
she phoned a friend and asked if she might 
store her holiday turkey in the friend's 
refrigerator. Her own refrigerator, Mrs. 
Archibald explained, was jammed to the ice 
cubes with orchids and there was no room 
for the bird. 

Daily queening it over a gay luncheon 
table at the Statler, Mrs. Archie promotes 
an impression of middle-aged frivolity by a 
rash bit of headgear and the ever-present 
orchid spray. But that impression of fri- 
volity is deceptive. Mrs. Archibald shucks 
it, along with her mink coat, when she is 
at her desk. 

In her office a receptionist and a bat- 
talion of girl secretaries guard their boss 
vigilantly. Some come close to worship- 
ping her, a reaction which may or may not 
be conditioned by the fact that she often 
makes amends for a sharp word with an 


UT FLOWERS, with the dew still on them, 


orchid corsage, or with a $50 due bill in 
one of Washington’s stores. Mrs. Archi- 
bald’s gestures are nothing if not grand- 
scale. 

Right now Pan-Am’s major objective is 
to convince the government that it should 
have the right to fly routes within the U. S. 
Pan-Am believes this only fair in view of 
the fact that its overseas rights are no 
longer exclusive. Both ‘TWA and Amerti- 
can Export Airlines have been granted 
overseas routes. Moreover, Pan-Am feels 
entitled to domestic flying rights because 
the U. S. has spurned the “chosen instru- 
ment” policy. This policy would have set 
up a “community company’ of airlines 
engaged in flying abroad, but Pan-Am’s 
opponents effectively pointed out that Pan- 
Am would dominate the community too 
easily. 

It is safe to say that Mrs. Archibald is 
somewhere in the thick of the Pan-Am 
fight for domestic routes, dexterously using 
her savvy to steer official thinking into 
Pan-Am channels. She may not be visible 
in the fight; behind-the-scenes activity 1s 
more her forte. 

For Mrs. Archibald, not unintelligently, 
believes that her effectiveness would be 
destroyed by personal publicity, and she has 
a phobia against it. Not even the Pan-Am 
files carry the conventional “obit” material 
about her. As one admirer puts it: “You 
can’t pin anything on Mrs. Archie but 
an orchid.” 


can be sold in 


butcher shops and other stores under a fast-spreading method of 


packaging and refrigeration. 
the reach of people who never could buy them before. 


It may mean fresh flowers will be within 
And it may 


hurt the established florists’ business, or force florists into new methods 


FLOWERS 


to lower prices. 


The packaging process, as explained by Alex Laurie, professor of 


iN horticulture at Ohio State University, 


involves sealing the flower 


container in a cellophane package which seals in the carbon dioxide 


given off by the plant. 


CELLOPHANE 


from the plant tissue. 


If the container is paper or a similar material, 
it is coated with wax or parafhn to prevent it from absorbing moisture 


Details of the process can be obtained from the Department of 


Horticulture, Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio. Enclose a 


stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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au“ 
WRITE FOR... 


This is a new feature, listing useful 
books and pamphlets that come to 
hh our attention. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them. If 
you know of any publications that 
should be included, please tell us. 








[] Forecasts of the Population of the United 
States 1945-1975. Prepared by the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems and generally regarded as the 
standard statistical series on this subject. 
Begun under sponsorship of the National 
Resources Planning Board, it has been revised 
with the collaboration of the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census which issued the report, 113 pages. 
Write to Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 45 cents. 


[] How to Read a Financial Report. 

If figures sometimes confuse you, this attrac- 
tive booklet is written for you. Reduces to 
simple language a sample balance sheet of an 
up-to-date manufacturing company. Tells 
what to look for in the company’s “income 
account,” which shows how the business is 
actually doing. Write to Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y., or to any of the firm’s branch 
offices in 93 citiés. Free. 


[ Taxes and the Budget: A Program for 
Prosperity in a Free Economy. . . . The 
case for lower taxes, by researchers for an out- 
standing business group. An_ easy-to-read, 
large type, slick paper pamphlet of 80 pages, 
with simple charts and tables. Write to the 
Committee for Economic Development, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Single copies free, additional copies 25 cents 
each. 


[] United States Associations in World 
Trade and Affairs. A 125-page gov- 
ernment handbook that should be especially 
helpful to businessmen who hope to sell their 
products for use abroad under the Marshall 
Plan. Summarizes basic facts on our past 
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export and import trade. Brings together for 
first time essential information on 900 co- 
operative, non-profit associations having a 
special interest in foreign trade or in inter- 
national affairs. Write to the nearest De- 
partment of Commerce field office or to 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. Price 30 cents. 


[] How to Do Business under the Marshall 
Plan. . . . You may want a business friend 
to see a copy of the special feature which 
starts on page 5 of this issue. Write to Kip- 
linger Magazine, Reprint Service, 1729 G 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Up to 
five copies, no charge. Additional copies, 10 
cents each. 


[] What Does the Taft-Hartley Act Do to 
Labor? . An excellent factual Q-and- 
A analysis of the law in a readable 44-page 
we Prepared for distribution among 
employes by the labor consultant of a Wash- 
ington law firm representing a number of 
trade associations. Write to J. Loren Freund, 
1044 Shoreham Building, Washington 5, 
D. C. One copy free, additional copies $20 
per hundred, plus postage. 


[] How to Make Your Budget Balance. 

Most family budgets apparently aren’t 
elastic enough and the “rubber budget” prin- 
ciple advocated here allows for occasional 
stretching. Reprint of a pre-war booklet but 
still good because changes in living costs do 
not greatly alter its illuminating charts. 
Write to American Institute for Economic 
Research, Great Barrington, Mass. Price $1. 


[] Growing Vegetables in Town or City. 

. . Government experts say a package of 
seeds costing $1 will produce $50 to $75 
worth of vegetables from a 1250-square-foot 
garden, properly managed. ‘Tools should cost 
not more than $3. If you plan to start a 
garden before the end of May, you'll need 
this handy pamphlet. Write to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. 


[] Licenses for Small Businesses. . . . Prac- 
tically every business, regardless of size, is 
affected by some form of governmental li- 
censing control. A new pamphlet surveying 
these requirements, federal, state and local, 
just issued by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Write to any of the Department’s 
46 field offices or to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 15 cents. 
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If you do not act wisely, 


you may leave a legacy of 
trouble, debt and taxes 


PLAN YOUR ESTATE 


NOW 








ANY American businessmen’ go 

through life with the serene con- 
viction that they are worth more dead 
than alive. ‘They think of their insurance 
and their accumulations of property and 
investments, and of the thriving businesses 
they participate in. But this conviction 
often is unwarranted. Many businessmen 
leave outmoded and poorly-drawn wills, 
even the wrong sort of insurance, and 
estates encumbered with unnecessary prob- 
lems and deeply eroded by state and federal 
taxes. 

Before deciding that this doesn’t apply 
to you, consider the case of E. N. High 
of Cincinnati, who left a gross estate of 
$4117, but whose heirs had to pay $1066 
in taxes and charges. Or take the case 
of Noel Robinson of Pittsburgh who left 
$15,406, less $5998 paid out; or Earle E. 
Sinclair of New York, whose gross estate 
was $121,830, minus $36,000. Then there 
was Donald WY. Boyd of Buffalo who had 
a gross estate of $431,730 when he died in 
1945; the amount paid out of his estate 
was $230,907. 

These instances were gathered by K. 
Kauffmann-Grinstead of New York, who 
is a specialist in this field. He regards 
them as typical, cross-section, cross-coun- 
try examples of what is daily going on 
under present tax laws. Some of these men 
were salaried employes, some were small 
businessmen, some were not so small. 
They had but two things in common: an 
ability to accumulate an estate, and a 
liability for taxes. 

So it is a good idea to work out your 
individual estate problem with competent 
assistance. But tax laws are getting so 
complicated that the old plan of merely 
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asking your family lawyer to draw up 
a will no longer suffices. 

According to Stewart F. Hancock, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., attorney, not more than one 
lawyer in a hundred is qualified to plan an 
estate. Fortunately, however, there are 
lawyers and other advisors who do spe- 
cialize, and the specialty is growing. 

It is dificult to say what is the most 
common fault in planning estates. Han- 
cock feels it is failure to agree on a method 
by which the interest of a deceased person 
in a business can be purchased by survivors. 
It is a fact that the majority of American 
wealth is in the form of closed corpora- 
tions, or in partnerships, or in small to 
medium-sized individual proprietorships. 
Which is to say that you own a shoe store, 
or the biggest (or smallest) part of a drug 
store, or you have a partner and together 
you run, say, a wholesale fruit and vege- 
table business. 

If you die, what happens? 

Among those who have given this prob- 
lem intense study is Gustave Simons, New 
York attorney. Simons emphasizes the 
value of having a firm agreement with 
somebody to purchase your stock at an 
agreed-upon price. He warns: “If you do 
not have someone now who is suitable to 
purchase your stock, it is an important 
part of your job to find such a person.” 

Suppose you own a real estate business. 
If you die and the business continues to 
earn money, the Treasury may assess a 
substantial estate tax on the goodwill of 
the business. The business may not actu- 
ally provide enough to pay this tax and 
still provide a living to your family, so the 
squeeze begins. 

But if you have a “mandatory stock pur- 
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chase agreement,” you have put a price tag 
on your interest in the business and the 
Treasury cannot assess a tax on a value 
higher than can be realized. 

A good estate planner would suggest that 
as a next logical step your prospective pur- 
chaser should take out insurance on you 
for enough to pay for the stock. Thus 
your estate will have an assured market 
for your stock. 

That is one way to handle that type of 
estate problem. But sometimes you will 
need to consider setting up a profit- ‘Sharing 
plan for your employes. Such a scheme is 
useful where you cannot find an individual 
who will just simply take over your in- 
terest, or in cases where such a course is 
inadvisable for reasons that have nothing 
to do with taxes. 

Your profit-sharing plan, however, must 
be clearly for the benefit of your employes, 
and must not cause the tax collector to 
infer that it was for your benefit or for the 
benefit of the other owners. 

On your personal life insurance, here is 


a point to investigate: If your wife has 
an independent income, perhaps it will be 
to the advantage of your estate for your 
wife to buy an insurance policy on your 
life. If such an arrangement is worked 
out, be sure to keep books showing that 
your wife really paid the premiums. 

These few points emphasize the utility 
of good advice about your estate. While 
federal taxes exempt estates under $60,000, 
the trend—both federal and state—is to 
tax estates heavily, not only for purposes 
of revenue, but for redistributing wealth. 

Tax laws and regulations change fre- 
quently. So, perhaps, does the status of 
your estate needs. Never assume that 
planning your estate is something that you 
do once and then dismiss. It is a con- 
tinuing necessity. 

And this year, especially, you need to re- 
examine the situation, because the 1948 
tax law has an entirely new set of rules on 
estate and gift taxes. Be sure to look these 
up and understand them before you make 
any changes. 


Radios for everyday business use 


OO many businessmen want to talk on the two-way radio. 


There aren't 


enough frequencies to meet the demands of railroads, taxis, buses, 
trucks, newspapers and logging camps. And such businesses hate to double 


up on the same frequency. 
engine might get a taxi instead. 


A train dispatcher who was calling a switch 
The knotty problem of who gets what 


channels is in the lap of the Federal Communications Commission. 
Airlines, ships and railroads are the only big users of two-way radio that 


have regular channels assigned them. 


Everyone else 18 on an experimental 


basis until the FCC can make up its mind. 
The railroads use two-way radio primarily in yards to keep the yardmaster 


in touch with the men making up the trains. 


Locomotive engineers on 


many trains can also talk by radio to the crew in the caboose, to passing 


trains and to nearby switch towers. 


Over a hundred railroads now use rail- 


road radio service and they are already asking for more frequencies. 
Radio telephone hook-ups by which train passengers can make phone calls 
while under way are still on an experimental basis and no permanent chan 


nels have been assigned. 


Two channels have been assigned experimentally to taxi fleet operators 


on a nation-wide basis. 


taxi companies, competition is bitter. 
wholesale companies want to be able to talk to their drivers. 
would like to receive stories from reporters on the move. 


Since in every large city there are more than two 
In the meantime, bus, truck and big 


Newspapers 
Automobile clubs 


would like a channel to direct emergency repairmen. 
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EXIT GIEGENGACK 


Low pay loses a big executive 





HE biggest printing plant in the world 

recently lost its top executive because 
he hadn’t had a raise in 14 years. The 
plant is the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, which occupies 33 acres of floor 
space, employs 7000 workers, turns out 63 
million dollars worth of newspapers, maga- 
zines, books and forms yearly. 

The salary paid for running this gigantic 
enterprise is the same today as it was 20 
years ago—$10,000. ‘The same job in pri- 
vate industry would be worth $40,000 or 
$50,000. When A. E. Giegengack resigned 
as Public Printer in March to return to 
private business, he underscored an in- 
creasingly serious problem. ‘The govern- 
ment can’t keep top-notch executives with- 
out paying them somewhere near what 
they are worth. 

Giegengack, who learned the printing 
trade in a newspaper pressroom, was the 
first Public Printer to come from the in- 
dustry. He recalls that the first time he 
saw the Government Printing Office in 
1934 his blunt reac 


returned to the Treasury an amount greater 
than his entire appropriation. 

The printing industry, which lost mil- 
lions of dollars in orders at the outbreak 
of the war, was organized by Giegengack 
into cooperative groups and for the first 
time given a share in government printing. 
Two thousand firms in 280 cities got war 
contracts totaling 150 million dollars. The 
partnership is still in effect. Income tax 
blanks, for example, are printed by com- 
mercial printers in the areas where the 
blanks are to be distributed. 

When Giegengack became Public 
Printer, the G. P. O.’s slipshod methods 
and slowness were causing some govern- 
ment agencies to appeal to Congress to 
permit them to have their printing done 
commercially. On the other hand, the 
G. P. O. was charged with ignoring com- 
pletely the welfare of the private printing 
industry. 

Today government departments get 
service ranging from overnight to 30 days 
at the most. And commercial printers 
look upon the G. P. O. as a leader of the 
industry—except in the matter of salaries. 
Giegengack, at 58, finally concluded that 
he owed it to his family to accept a position 
in industry paying several times what he 
got as Public Printer. And we lost by de- 
fault another top U. S. official. 





tion was, “I could do 


a job on that dump.” 

And he did—with 
new machinery, new 
buildings, speeded-up 
service, management 
techniques adopted 
from industry, a cost 
system, and an art de- 
partment to make 
government material 
more appetizing. Last 
year so many publica- 
tions were sold that 
for the first time in 
52 years the Superin- 
tendent of Documents 


The giant job of the G. P. O. 


The G. P. O. has from 6000 to 10,000 different printing jobs 
in the works all the time. Last year its bulkiest job was printing 
440 tons of Department of Agriculture Yearbooks. 

Congress may stay in session until all hours of the night but a 
copy of the Congressional Record must be at the door of every 
member by 8 o’clock the following morning. And woe betide 
the proofreader who spells a congressman’s name wrong. Pub- 
lished daily by the G. P. O., the Record exemplifies complete 
freedom of the press because congressmen and senators have im- 
munity from charges of libel and slander. | 

The G. P. O. invented a special writing paper which enemy 
prisoners of war could use to write home. Prisoners trying to 
send hidden messages by using water, lemon juice, milk or other 
secret inks were surprised to find that the writing showed up in 
bright red or green. 

War ballots printed by the G. P. O. and sent to soldiers all over 
the world in the election of 1944 carried an invisible watermark 
which fluoresced a brilliant green under ultraviolet rays. 
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UDDENLY in the past 60 days this nation 

has begun to prepare for a possible war 
with Russia, and the preparations will continue 
on a rising scale through this year and next. 
lt is a program with an open end, and this 1s 
just the beginning. 

Naturally you wonder from day to day 
whether there will actually be a war within the 
visible future, and naturally you also under- 
stand that there is no certain answer, either 
yes OF no. 

Best opinion at this time is, however, that 
there will NOT be a full-fledged war, either 
this year or next year, and that’s about as far 
as anyone can see. 

The United States does not want a war, 1s 
not equipped to fight a war, and the people 
are hoping for a way of avoiding another ordeal. 
This means that the United States will go to 
great lengths to prevent an accidental slipping 
into war. 

Russia does not want a war at this time— 
probably. The “probably” is an essential quali- 
fication, because actually we do not know the 
Russian official mind. Still, our best military 
thinking proceeds on the theory that Russia, 
in her current program of aggressive expansion, 
prefers to stop short of war. 

The way out is in the realm of negotiation. 
If we can negotiate with Russia, we may be 
able to avert a war. To negotiate properly re- 
quires a backing of material force, or power, 
or ability to carry through. It is this we are 
preparing—the arm behind the voice. 

There are many who think that Russia can 
be stopped without war, if our potential force 
is great enough. There are many little signs 
that Russia backs off from situations that look 
really tough. 
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Russia can make trouble on many fronts, 
however, and a succession of troubled spots 
can be expected for the indefinite future. Each 
will seem at the time like a major crisis, and 
each will bring forth big headlines. But 
chances are that each will pass, and be suc- 
ceeded by another—without a shooting war. 


Industrial mobilization. Wars are 
fought by fighting men and machines, but they 
are dependent upon factories. At this stage 
of our defense efforts, the factories are being 
“mobilized.” Just as men are put into the 
“reserves,” with an understanding of what they 
will do in case of war, so are the factories being 
drawn into the “reserves,’”’ with instructions on 
what they will manufacture in case of war. 
This phase of industrial mobilization will take 
about a year. 

It involves surveys of factories, plants, in- 
dustries, to take a fresh look at what they make, 
what they could make, and how they might 
shift from civilian production to military pro- 
duction. Military men and government pro- 
duction engineers will go from plant to plant 
and look them over, talk to the head men, 
discuss the ins and outs of some undetermined 
future situation. Thousands of factories will 
be visited in the months ahead—the bigger and 
more important companies. These will be ex- 
pected to pass the word down the line to other 
companies which are their suppliers. 

It’s like a practice fire drill. The practice 
will make for orderliness in case fire breaks out. 


War orders, There will be orders for 
planes, guns, ships, shells, electronic equip- 
ment and hundreds of other items. But, with 
minor exceptions, these orders will be spread 
thin. They will be test orders for sample quan- 
tities of equipment. Military men, and pro- 
duction men, too, want to do the experimental 
test runs on the assembly lines now, while there 
is time to work out the kinks. These orders 
are called “educational orders.” ‘They are like 
training. 


More of everything. As the survey or 
mobilization progresses, it will become appar- 
ent to everyone that the nation needs more of 
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practically everything, both to make war goods 
themselves, and to maintain the civilian econ- 
omy in healthy condition to support a war. 

Allocations and priorities probably will be 
authorized, on a mandatory basis, before the 
year is ended. These are the equivalent of 
rationing for industry—rationing of the scarce 
raw materials in accordance with the national 
need. 

The National Security Resources Board is a 
government agency which has been little publi- 
cized, but more will be heard from it hereafter. 
It is a board charged with studying the supply 
of raw materials, power, transportation, man- 
power and other national resources for a war. 
It cannot order anything done, but it can 
recommend, and the recommendations will 
be weighty. 

More steel. Experts think that U. S. steel 
capacity is not large enough to handle another 
war, are pushing to have this increased. It will 
take steel to build more plants and this will 
put more pinch on the already tight supply. 

More non-ferrous metals. More copper, 
lead, zinc, aluminum. Production of these 
metals will have to be stepped up. 

More stockpiling. This program is being 
speeded up. Efforts will be made to boost pro- 
duction in friendly countries abroad of such 
scarce items as tin. 

More power. To make more steel, alumi- 
num, atomic bombs and to run the nation’s 
industries in high gear takes electric power, 
more power than can now be generated with 
present equipment. So there is a call to install 
more generators at the big dams. 

More oil. More wells, more refining ca- 
pacity, more storage tanks, more pipelines. It 
means a stepped-up output of oil both at 
home and in Latin American countries. 

More freight cars. The job of replacing 
the worn-out equipment has been hampered 
by lack of steel and high costs. Plans call for 
a rapid increase in freight car building. 

More ships. While war-built dry cargo ships 
are a drug on the market, there are not enough 
tankers and passenger ships (readily convertible 
to troop transports). Long range plans call 
for about 50 new passenger craft and more 
than 100 tankers. 
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New war goods. Next years weapons 
are more efficient than yesteryear’s. This is 
why our military authorities do not want to 
go ahead full speed and actually order great 
quantities of weapons. The goods ordered now 
would be soon out of date. 


Business outlook. Up until now busi- 
ness has been on a plateau, but the plateau 
showed signs of trending downward. Some 
lines of business were already sliding and ex- 
pecting further slide later in the year. 

Now comes a mobilization push, with 3 or 
4 billion dollars of expenditures. The sum 
itself is not big, by national totals. It is not 
enough to make a “war boom.” But it is a 
signal that something new has been added, 
and that more probably will be added next 
year. 

Also the tax reduction is the equivalent of 
an increase in income for individuals. 

The effect of these two influences will be 
to check the slide in the total of business 
volume. 

Some businesses will suffer, however, from a 
variety of causes. High prices will cut their 
volume. High prices make people feel hard-up, 
and so they curtail purchases here and there. 
Also farmers will have less to spend than last 
year. Thus some businesses will not feel the 
sustaining effect of the defense program. 

Not one general recession, but a number of 
little recessions, affecting special lines of busi- 
ness, are expected later in the year. Still, 
business as a whole will continue good, on 
high level. 


Prices. Average prices of basic materials 
will be bolstered by the defense program. Some 
will slip, but not as much as they would have 
otherwise. 

The cost of living will stay up, almost to 
where it is now, for the rest of the year. 

Grocery prices will be a little lower by fall, 
however. 


Real Income. Spending money, or what 
the economists call disposable income, has 
shrunk by 10 percent since the wartime peak 
of 1944. Despite wage increases, consumers 
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can buy less goods now than at any time 
since the latter part of 1942. This is because 
prices have risen even more than wages, and 
purchasing power is shrinking. This is the 
sort of thing which will contribute to a series 
of adjustments in certain businesses and cer- 
tain lines. 


Wages. he defense program makes some 
industries just a little more willing than they 
formerly were to pay wage increases. It has 
reduced the resistance to raises, because it has 
reduced the prospect for a general business 
recession. 


Waste. The fillip to business from the 
defense program may seem good to some who 
may benefit from it, but the drain for defense, 
small as it is, takes goods and services away 
from productive civilian uses. We should not 
kid ourselves into thinking that it is good for 
business, or good for people. It is necessary 
but it is a waste. 


Housing. ‘This is another boom year for 
housing. From present indications as many 
new units will be started as the 860,000 begun 
in 1947. 

Lower cost housing will be the backbone of 
the boom. However, this year will probably 
bring more building in the medium price zone. 
Many people who have been planning to build, 
have the money to pay for a new house, have 
been holding off hoping for lower prices. Fear 
of another war boom and housing shortage is 
expected to discourage further waiting. 

Nearly half the units started in 1947 will 
come on the market this year. In addition, 
more than half the units begun this year will 
be finished before the building season is over. 
Some housing experts are doubtful that the 
market can take more than 800,000 units in 
one year without causing prices to slide off. 

Prices of old houses have shown downward 
trends in many areas already, and new housing 
may follow, unless a psychological war boom 
develops. 


Food. One bright spot in the world pic- 
ture is the food outlook. Good weather, in- 
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creased plantings, more fertilizer and farm ma- 
chinery combined give promise that people all 
over the world will be up to a pre-war standard 
of eating by harvest time. And good crops 
mean more trade, more business. 


Elections. lepublicans probably will win 
in November. Their chances are variously esti- 
mated at present as 2 to 1, or 3 to 2, depending 
on how many tactical blunders the party pulls 
in the next few months. About the best that 
can be said for Republican party solidarity is 
that it is less bad than that of the Democrats. 


Washington. As a center of power, 
Washington has been shrinking ever since the 
war. Now it is in process of making a come- 
back, which is regarded by most elements of 
the business community as bad news. 


Miscellany. oy stores are buying now 
for next Christmas. Orders for steel toys are 
heavy as buyers fear a pinch in steel which 
might cut off steel going to toy makers. Steel 
toys are slightly higher priced, most other toys 
about the same as last year but dolls will be 
less expensive. . . . Dutch shipyards are can- 
vassing U.S. yachtsmen with handsomely illus- 
trated sales booklets. ‘The Hollanders promise 
to build sturdy craft that will stand the long 
trip home, across the North Atlantic... . 
Television sets are spoiling the juke box busi- 
ness in many bars and taverns. 

You can make a new estimate of your 1948 
taxes by June 15.... The break in farm 
prices 1s expected to bring farmers’ cash income 
down 10 percent or more compared with last 
year. Meanwhile, their costs are rising, putting 
their net income under a two-way squeeze. . . . 
Tests show that peanuts furnish raw materials 
for new synthetic fibers, coating for paper and 
cold water paint. 

Some car dealers complain that they can't 
even find prospects for their lots full of new 
trucks. . . . Ammonia-cooled refrigerator cars 
hold zero temperature for 10 days. Will pre- 
vent loss in shipment of frozen foods in summer 
weather. . . . Beauty parlors, already hurt by 
the slowdown in spending, worry over soaring 
sales of home permanent wave kits. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE TEAM 


Loyalty, not brilliance, 1s their long suit 





The job of President of the United States is so big 
that the man who holds it must rely heavily on a staff 
of close advisers. ‘These advisers take on tremendous 
importance because they determine—in large meas- 
ure—what people see the President, what matters are 
placed before him, what recommendations reach his desk. ‘These men 
are filters between the White House and the world outside. 

The President listens, of course, to his Cabinet and his Council of 
Economic Advisers, and their activities are well publicized. Less known 
and more intimate are the advices of a small group of White House 
assistants, aides and secretaries who make up the White House team. 

Mr. Truman’s top White House adviser is Clark M. Clifford, a tall, 
tennis-playing lawyer from St. Louis who holds the position of “Special 
Counsel to the President.” 

“See Clifford’ has become a password during recent months for 
people, including even Cabinet members, who are attempting to get 
something before the President. Society columnists have _ trilled 
about Clifford s curly blond hair and his broad-shouldered masculinity. 

Everybody from Arthur Krock, stately Washington boss for The 
New York Times, to Bernard Baruch has sought him out. 

“Heard so much about him, I wanted to see what the fellow looked 
like,” Baruch said when he left Clifford’s spacious office which is only 
a few feet away from Mr. ‘Truman’s big desk. 

Actually, Clifford is not the powerful, one-man brain trust that a 
lot of people think. He just does not draw as much water as the 
public has been led to believe. He is certainly no Harry Hopkins. 

Clifford is a smart, young lawyer with an amazing ability to take 
a complicated disarray of information and opinion, and unjumble it 
speedily into a clear, concise statement. For a man of so little experi- 
ence, he has a fine mind for the millions of little details involved in 
running a government. He is a big help to the President, as a member 
of a team. 

Clifford writes most of the President's major speeches and state- 
ments, putting into phrase-book language what Mr. Truman wants. 
Clifford’s role as speech-writer fostered the notion that Clifford runs the 
President. But Mr. Truman often reverses policy recommendations 
from Clifford and other top advisers. He did this when he decided 
to drop meat rationing. His decision earlier this spring to throw the 
book at Russia, and to abandon the Palestine partition plan, came as 
a distinct surprise to many described in the columns as being “close” 
to the President. (continued on next page) 
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Not that Mr. Truman’s decisions are 
made without advice. No President can 
do much of that. Mr. Truman, for ex- 
ample, thoroughly respects the counsel of 
Secretary of State Marshall. But if the 
President was dead sure that Marshall was 
wrong about something, he would try to 
talk Marshall out of it. If that didn’t 
work, the Truman policy probably would 
prevail. 

Most of the President’s decisions—the 
big ones—are worked out in conference 
with members of his Cabinet (which he 
feels is one of the finest in history) and the 
tightly-knit staff which surrounds him 
daily. He listens to all sides of a ques- 
tion and then decides “We'll do it this 
way. His staff then goes to work to put 
the policy into the words or action desired 
by the President. 

The first-string team around 
the President includes, besides 
Clifford, three secretaries. ‘They 
are Matthew J. Connelly, Charles 
G. Ross and William D. Hassett. 
The other top advisers are Fleet 
Admiral William D. Leahy, chief 
of staff to the President; John 
R. Steelman, assistant to the President; 
three aides for the armed services and three 
administrative assistants. 

Steelman is definitely the workhorse of 
the White House. He was an expert la- 
bor conciliator before joining Mr. Tru- 
man’s staff. His field now is much wider 
than labor. The husky former Alabama 
College professor is Mr. Truman’s most 
frequent consultant on economic prob- 
lems. No man on the staff does more than 
Steelman to relieve the President of bur- 
densome details. 

Leahy is a specialist on international re- 
lations and problems involving the armed 
forces. Bald, blunt and in his middle 
seventies, Leahy is probably the most re- 
spected of all of Mr. Truman’s close ad- 
visers. The President will be eternally 
grateful to the Admiral for his sound ad- 
vice and information shortly after Mr. Tru- 
man was suddenly thrown into office by 
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the death of Franklin Roosevelt. 

The work of the Truman secretariat is 
more clearly defined than the variety of 
chores done by Clifford and Steelman. 

Connelly, a genial young man who first 
learned about politics in his home state of 
Massachusetts, is in charge of the Presi- 
dent’s daily appointments. “Matt” is the 
front man who has to say “no” to a hun- 
dred people a day without making them 
unduly sore about not seeing the Presi- 
dent. The President listens to Matt on 
many more subjects than the day’s callers. 
Mr. Truman likes Connelly’s judgment on 
domestic political problems. 

Ross, a tall, graying schoolmate of the 
President, is the press secretary. He and 
his assistant, Eben Ayers, are in charge 
of all press, radio and photographic affairs. 

After Ross and the President graduated 
from high school in Independence, Mo., 
Mr. Truman tackled the job of earning a 
living. But Ross’s family was better fixed 
and put him through the University of 
Missouri. He went on to a notable jour- 
nalistic career, which included a Pulitzer 
prize for his exposé of Harding’s “Ohio 
gang.” None of the President’s advisers 
thinks more deeply or seriously than Ross. 

Hassett is a holdover from the Roosevelt 
administration who spends most of his 
time working on correspondence for the 
President. The tall Vermonter also works 
on the composition of many state papers 
such as proclamations which must be issued 
for numerous organizations. 

These men are the heart of the Presi- 
dent’s staff. ‘They accompany him on every 
trip, whether for a speech in New York or 
for a loafing spell in the sun down South. 

Every morning at 9 oclock, these men 
gather with the President in his green- 
carpeted ofhce overlooking the White 
House rose gardens and the south grounds. 
This is staff meeting time when the day's 
schedule is approved and each man re- 
ports on what’s doing in his particular 
sphere of operations. 

By the time they march across the thick 
green rug and wish the President good 
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morning, Truman has usually been up for 
two hours or more, read the newspapers, 
had breakfast and waded into a pile of 
letters. 

Matt Connelly runs over the engage- 
ment list, gives the President a last-minute 
fill-in on the persons Mr. Truman does not 
know, advises the President here and there 
on what these particular callers have on 
their minds. The other staff members have 
copies of a confidential list which carries 
a line or two on each visitor and why he 
wants to see the President. 

Ross may cut in to ask about photo- 
graphs to be made with the President in 
his office during the morning. 

“Pictures okay on the Red Cross group 
at eleven?” 

The President will look at his list, then 
say, “Sure.” 

Steelman rises from the red-covered 
couch by the President’s desk to find an 
ash tray. The President himself does not 
smoke, but Steelman is the world’s cham- 
pion chain cigar smoker. Steelman stands 
by the desk and leafs through his folder, 
“for the President” stamped in gold on 
the leather cover. 

“Boss, I heard from Cyrus Ching about 
the coal strike and thought I'd better bring 
you up to date,” Steelman might say as he 
leaves a memorandum for Mr. Truman to 
study later. 

The three military aides stand around. 
In the bright morning light, they look 
quite resplendent with their big loops of 
gold braid worn at the shoulder. Each 
represents one of the armed _ services— 
Major General Harry H. Vaughan for the 
Army, Captain Robert L. Dennison for 
the Navy and Colonel Robert Landry for 
the Air Force. 

Dennison and Landry are so new to the 
Truman staff that their roles are almost 
entirely functionary and not involved in 
policy. But that doesn’t go for Vaughan. 
His oar is in everything from Missouri 
politics to veterans’ affairs. 

Vaughan also is the chief White House 
storyteller. He has been a buddy of Mr. 
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Truman for more than twenty years, and 
his earthy wisecracks always remind the 
President of home and make him chuckle. 

Often, at the close of the regular staff 
conference, Leahy has his morning talk 
with the President in private. 

The law permits a President to have six 
administrative assistants as F.D.R. did, 
but Mr. Truman uses only three. They 
are David K. Niles, Charles S. Murphy and 
Donald S. Dawson, all close-lipped gentle- 
men whose names rarely appear in print. 
Niles, who was one of the Roosevelt 
“secret six’ assistants, is in charge of 
minority problems. A quiet, short man 
in heavy spectacles, Niles probably is the 
President’s top consultant on Negro and 
Jewish matters in this country. 

Murphy's specialty is analyzing legisla- 
tion sent to the White House 
for presidential action. Dawson 
handles government personnel 
problems. 

Together, the administrative 
assistants do all they can to re- 
lieve the President of minor rou- 
tine by winnowing the impor- 
tant from the trivial. They do 
not always attend the morning staff con- 
ferences, but see the President when de- 
velopments in their fields warrant it. 

There is one other man who, although 
not on the President’s private staff, is very 
important to the operation of the White 
House. You don’t read much about him, 
and he loves the anonymity he enjoys. 
He is the chief clerk in charge of the 
White House offices. 

Until only a few weeks ago, this job was 
filled by Maurice Latta, a tall, judicial- 
looking man who joined the White House 
staff during the McKinley administration. 
At Latta’s death, the job passed to William 
Hopkins, former White House executive 
clerk. 

The chief clerk’s job is the disposition 
of the tremendous volume of official paper 
dumped daily at the White House door 
bv relays of mail trucks and messengers 
from every government department. Nomi- 
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nations, bills passed by Congress, 
executive orders, proclamations, 
treaties, messages to Congress— 
all are guided in and out of the 
White House by the chief clerk 
and his staff. 

Several times a day, the chief 
clerk walks quietly into the President's 
office, bearing an armload of “presidentials” 
—papers requiring the Chief Executive's 
personal signature. ‘These are the nomi- 
nations of hundreds of crossroads _ post- 
masters, federal hunting regulations, prize 
fight rules for the Panama Canal Zone 
and proclamations for everything from 
Mother’s Day to Pulaski’s birthday. And 
not one of these really deserves 10 seconds 
of the man who has less spare time than 
anybody in the world. 

Any look at the Truman staff naturally 
brings up the question: How do these 
men stack up with the staff of his pred- 
ecessor? 

For one thing, there is no spark of bril- 
liance found in the people around the 
President every day. They are hard- 
working and loyal, but almost devoid of 
Mr. Truman has no No. | man 
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like Hopkins. ‘There's no Robert Sher- 
wood around, shaping dramatic speeches 
with each sentence tailored to the micro- 
phone style of his boss. 

Without evaluating their merits, Clifford 
and Steelman seem dull beside Corcoran 
and Cohen. Ross is like a kindly school- 
teacher when compared with alert, hard- 
hitting Steve Early. 

Truman’s team, unlike Roosevelt’s, is 
not fired with a basic philosophy of reform. 
The present White House advisers have 
their hands full with current problems. 

There is no one truly powerful cru- 
sading figure on the staff. Mr. ‘Truman's 
men do not have the driving sense of a 
great cause, as did most of the men around 
Roosevelt. Neither do they breed the 
sharp differences which, in the case of 
Roosevelt’s staff, sometimes flared into the 
open. 

The ‘Truman staff, basically, is a collec- 
tion of hard-working men whose efforts 
appear to suit the President admirably. 
If they were any more brilliant, any more 
inclined to political showmanship, they 
might not get along so well together, or 
with their boss. 





STATE tax collections for 
this fiscal year are expected to break all pre- 
vious records, partly as a result of the 1947 
inflation. They totaled more than 624 bil- 
lion dollars in the last fiscal year. 


TRANSPORTATION 
charges, says the Department of Agriculture, 
account for about 10 percent of the total 
market charges for all food products. For 
fresh fruits and vegetables this item may run 
as high as 30 percent. 


A NEW throw-away dia- 
per, made of unweven waste cotton ends 
bound together by a heat-resistant, water in- 
soluble plastic, has been developed by Henry 
H. Frede & Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. Its 
trade namc is “Pee Wee.” 
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ABOUT 1 million U. S. 
women are working in their own business, 
profession or trade for profit or fees, accord- 
ing to latest information. In addition, almost 
300,000 women are operating farms of their 
own. 


ONE-FOURTH of all the 
patents registered in the U. S. Patent Office 
relate to automobiles. 


~” ’ ‘ ro ° 

CURFEWS are being 
adopted or revived by many cities in efforts 
to curb after-dark juvenile delinquency. 


HONEY production in this 
country last year exceeded 228 million pounds 
—/ percent more than the 1946 total and 13 
percent above the 1941-45 average. 
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ALUMNI DON’T HAVE TO BE USELESS 


They can be a big help to their colleges and their communities 





F vou are a college alumnus, you prob- 
[ ably want to bnew if your alma mater’s 
football team will be any good next season. 
That’s fine. But if you are really fond of 
the old school, there are more practical 
things that you and your fellow alumni 

can do for her—and perform valuable pub- 
lic service at the same time. Most alumni 
do not realize this. Here is what you 
can do: 

& Interest outstanding high school stu- 
dents in enrolling. 

& Help raise money. 

& Develop a community adult education 
program. 

These things help your college as well 
as your community. Here is what educa- 
tors have to say about them: 

Selling your college to prospective 
students. Most important, keep yourself 
up to date on what is happening on your 
former campus. Be familiar with what 
your college has to offer high school stu- 
dents academically. Sometimes a_ bright 

student would like to attend vour college 
and can’t because of money difficulties. 
Know what scholarships or loan funds are 
available to him. 

Check your high school principal on the 
bright and well- rounded people in his cur- 
rent graduating class. ‘Talk to them, if 
possible, and learn their interests and am- 
bitions. If the high school principal ob- 
jects to this approach, try to set up a “Go 
To College” day or week in which promi- 
nent men in the community could tell the 
high school senior class about their own 
alma maters. 

Many high schools already have such 
programs. Some colleges send their own 
representatives to them, but others can't 
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afford to. You, as an alumnus in the com- 
munity, can serve as representative. 

Colleges usually look with favor upon 
prospective freshmen who have been rec- 
ommended by outstanding alumni. Dart- 
mouth relies almost exclusively upon the 
recommendations of alumni. Dickinson 
College in Carlisle, Pa., gets nearly 80 per- 
cent of its students from beyond a radius 
of 50 miles. And the college credits its 
far-flung alumni for this record. 

Raising funds for your college. Many 
colleges have established alumni founda- 
tions which raise funds, both for general 
purposes and for specific uses, such as set- 
ting up a special chair of teaching or for 
research. University of Chicago alumni 
alone raise more than $200,000 a year. 

The President’s Commission on Higher 
Kducation has reported gloomily on college 
finances—and one of the gloomiest aspects 
is the diminishing amount of revenue which 
colleges can count on from private gifts 
and grants. The big givers are not showing 
up as frequently as they once did. Col- 
leges will have to look more and more to 
the small gifts from alumni and friends. 

If you can’t give money, you may have 
leads on people who can. Your own en- 
thusiasm is a major factor in interesting 
others. Frequently, colleges dampen an 
alumnus’ enthusiasm with their slipshod 
ways of raising money. Alumni can help 
correct this. Joseph FE. Bell, 
1947 president of the American 
Alumni Council, recently cited 
one of the major faults among 
colleges in their attitude toward 
fund-raising. 

“Many colleges have not yet 
caught the definite and direct re- 
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lationship between the smal] gift and the 
large gift,” he said, “the gift from the 
young alumnus and the gift from the old 
alumnus. Some are led astray by the great 
and handsome gifts; we lose sight of their 
source. The men and women who make 
the substantial bequests once gave modest 
amounts, formed the habit of giving early 
and saw their small gifts made effective 
through collective giving.” 

Alumni with wide business experience 
can well advise their alma maters on some 
basic principles of fund-raising. 

One important and worthwhile way to 
help your college financially while assuring 
it of a high level student body is to estab- 
lish a local scholarship. The method of 
award, and to whom, would have to be 
discussed with local school authorities. 
But a group of alumni should be able to 
establish one or more annual scholarships 
without too much expense. 

Promoting adult education. ‘The de- 
sire among adults to participate in some 
form of educational program was demon- 
strated recently in a Gallup Poll. Two out 
of five adults want to attend adult classes 
of some sort. Alumni groups can lead in 
establishing such programs, and thus per- 
form a valuable community service re- 
dounding to the credit of their alma mater. 

If no adult education program exists in 
your community, you can help get one 
started. If there is a college or junior col- 
lege in town, the problem is fairly simple. 
Manv colleges are eager to lend their fa- 
cilities and provide personnel for evening 
classes at little cost. Almost all colleges 
are ready to provide guidance and back- 
ground material for a community which 
wants to get a program started. If there 
is no college in town, your own col- 





lege may provide materials and guidance. 


Formal classes constitute only one 
method in adult education. ‘The Univer- 
sity of Chicago and St. John’s College at 
Annapolis sponsor reading programs. In 
Washington, a group of newspapermen 
and government officials are reading a 
series of books on political philosophy. 
Once a week they meet to discuss their 
reading among themselves and a St. John’s 
professor. ‘They each pay $10 for a 12- 
week course. 

On the negative side, alumni are a source 
of irritation to educators on one major 
count: Too many alumni are chronic 
beefers who don’t keep themselves in- 
formed on what their college is doing. 
Their gripes are usually based on perform. 
ance on the athletic field. So they exert 
pressure to fire coaches who don’t show 
up with winning teams. At homecoming 
dav, their main attraction is often the old 
fraternity house, where some may wind up 
drunk. For many a college president, the 
happiest day of the school year is the day 
after homecoming dav. 

Mr. Bell puts it this way: 

“Every college has its share of juvenile 
alumni, men and women who think that 
fraternities, or intercollegiate sports, or 
smokers, or dramatics, or reunions—im- 
portant as they are—are more important 
than the college itself. It must be made 
plain to these alumni that the great task 
of American colleges is that of training 
young America.” 

The choice that is open to all alumni is 
pretty well summed up by Dr. Roswell 
Ham, president of Mount Holvoke College. 

“You can be a pain in the neck,” he told 
some college graduates recently, “or you 
can be the greatest aid in the world. . . . 





BUSINESSMEN WITH NEW PRODUCTS TO SELL may 
get some valuable help from case material now being collected by the 


Department of Commerce marketing division. 


This material. plus data 


from industrial consulting firms, product development engineers and market 
research agencies, will be published later this year under the title Developing 


and Selling New Products. 


If you are interested, 


get in touch with any 


field office of the Department of Commerce. 
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Ups and downs in 


INDUSTRIALIZED HOUSES 





HAT much hoped-for post-war baby— 

the industrialized house that would 
revolutionize the housing industry—is not 
growing up according to schedule. All 
kinds of trouble have kept the youngster 
weak and puny, although there are signs 
that the new industry will yet fulfill its 
promise. 

It is true that the industrialized housing 
industry produced fewer than 2000 houses 
in 1946 and 1947. (We're not talking 
about the well-established prefabrication 
housing industry, which works largely with 
wood, and which has smoothly been turn- 
ing out about 37,000 houses a year.) 

But the few steel, aluminum and stressed- 
skin plywood houses that have come from 
the assembly lines are well-designed, well- 
built, and exciting in 


prices. It’s a vicious circle, mean to break 
through. 

Also, a staggering amount of money has 
to be laid out before any money starts 
coming in. ‘Thousands have to be spent 
in designing the house, testing models, ac- 
quiring factories and materials. Reliance 
Homes, Inc., which will soon begin produc- 
tion of a steel house, spent $600,000 on 
development. Harman Corp., the maker 
of a steel house with a rugged structural 
system borrowed from the heavy trucking 
industry, invested almost a million dollars 
in materials before it produced a house 
for sale. 

Getting this kind of money has proved a 
terrific headache. Big capital has watched 
closely, but so far has put in only some 

small change. 





their potentialities. 


Lacking large re- 





People like them, and 
clamor for them. 
There is no trouble on 
this score. 

Why, then, can't 
the other difficulties 
be overcome rather 
easily? 

The answer prob- 
ably is that getting 
started is so hard. ‘To 
get prices down to the 
$5000 to $7500 range 
at which the industry 
is aiming takes mass 
production. But you 
can't get mass produc- 
tion and mass sales 
until you hit low 


SOME DEFINITIONS 


It’s difficult to draw a hard and fast line 
between the various types of house produc- 
tion, but these are the major classifications: 


INDUSTRIALIZED HOUSE. Built pmn- 
cipally of steel, aluminum and _stressed-skin 
plywood, and put together by new methods. 
Shipped in a “package” or in sections. 


PREFABRICATED HOUSE. Also fabri- 
cated in the factory and shipped in a “pack- 
age,’ but generally built of wood. 


SITE-FABRICATION HOUSE. Factory 
is set up at the site and parts are fabricated 
in shops by production-line methods. The 
big site fabricators control the whole opera- 
tion from assembly of land to sale of the 
finished house. 


CONVENTIONAL HOUSE. Generally 
built by cut-and-fit methods. 
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serves. of capital, the 
house manufacturers 
also have needed pro- 
duction loans—to 
meet payrolls and 
other operating ex- 
penses. Congress at- 
tempted to help out 
by authorizing FHA 
to insure such loans, 
provided the manufac- 
turers had sold their 
houses in advance and 
had binding contracts 
to prove it. Selling 
the houses and getting 
the contracts was easy. 
Builder-erectors were 
eager to get them, but 
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FHA also made the buyer show that 
the people to whom he would sell the 
houses either had the money to pay for 
them or had arranged a loan. ‘This proved 
so cumbersome that eight months passed 
before the first loan was approved. In the 
meantime, at least two companies waiting 
for approval were forced to close. 

The house manufacturer also has been 
plagued by high site and erection costs. 
Remember that the industrialized-house 
builder merely produces a “package,” an 
assemblage of house sections that have to 
be put together on a foundation on a lot 
and connected with sewers, electric cables 
and all the other services. So far, this 
“finishing” has tended to cost more than 
the package. One house, made from a 
practically complete package that sells for 
$4600 at the factory, costs the home buyer 
$12,500 to $14,500 by the time it is erected 
and finished. 

It legitimately costs money to turn a 
package intoa house. Lots are high. Pour- 
ing a concrete slab or putting in a basement 
is expensive. So is labor, even when site 
work is reduced to a minimum as it is with 
the packaged house. So is finishing and 
landscaping. 

Will all these obstacles lick the house- 
manufacturing industry? 

It looks as though the answer is no. 
Most important, the industry is beginning 
to understand what it is up against. A 
year ago most manufacturers thought their 
troubles would be over if they could put 
out a good package and sell it to a dealer. 

To turn to the specific measures first: 
& The present session of Congress is ex- 
pected to amend FHA laws in order to 


make it easier for producers to get loans. 
> National FHA officials are urging their 
local offices to be a little less tradition- 
minded when eyeing factory-built houses 
for loan guarantees. 

There are several possible solutions of 
the big marketing problem. The manu- 
facturer could take over the whole opera- 
tion, assembling the land, putting up his 
house, and selling it. This is the way the 
site fabricator is beating the high cost of 
housing. But local conditions vary so 
widely that few manufacturers could man- 
age such an operation. 

Or the manufacturer—if he becomes 
strong enough—could finance his dealer- 
erectors. ‘his would give him much more 
to say than at present about the final price 
of the house. 

Another possibility is that the dealer- 
builders may become the dominant ele- 
ment in the industry. Big builders now are 
beginning to show a keen interest in ready- 
made houses. By cutting erection time, 
these houses would enable builders to turn 
their money over faster. Unit profits per 
house might be smaller, but with big vol- 
ume total profits would be higher. So big 
builders may be coming to the house manu- 
facturer for houses by the thousands. 

Which of these directions the new hous- 
ing industry will take is not yet clear. But 
the industry will move. ‘The new-method 
house manufacturer already has shown that 
he can reduce the cost of the house and 
make a good product. Without much 
doubt he has hit upon a large part of the 
answer to the American need for a good 
low-cost house. It seems impossible that 
such a house can be kept down. 


CLEAN UP, PAINT UP, FIX UP programs are under way 


in 1500 towns. 
And the National Clean Up 
a: (a 





organizations push it locally. 


Outstanding jobs were done last year by: 


Community-wide spring cleaning is becoming a tradition. 
Paint Up—Fix Up Bureau, Washington, 
says this year’s drive will be one of the best. 
The paint industry finances the program nationally. 
Trophies will go to the 10 cleanest cities. 


Merchants and civic 


Memphis; St. Louis; Louisville; 


Philadelphia; Boise, Idaho; Atlanta; Cincinnati; Helena, Mont.; Iron Moun- 


tain, Mich.::; 
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Hagerstown, Md.; Watertown, N. Y.; 


Hobbs, New Mex. 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
JEEP 


WILLY Ss new cars 
anew cars jor a new market 





JEEP STATION 
WAGON 


JEEP PANEL 
DELIVERY 





ILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, 

Inc., which floundered deeply in def- 
icits and receivership for 11 years before 
the war, has made a recovery virtually un- 
matched in automobile history. ‘Today the 
fast-moving ‘Toledo company is outstand- 
ing among independent car producers. 

Ilere is the record of what Willys has 
accomplished: 

& Since 1938 converted a 1'%4-million- 
dollar operating loss into a 3'%4-muillion- 
dollar net profit. 

& Since 1941 tripled the number of its 
workers to 10,000. 

& Since 1945 expanded its product line 
from one vehicle, the war-born Jeep, to 
seven models, including trucks and _pas- 
senger cars. 

& Since 1946 boosted its productive ca- 
pacity to 240,000 vehicles a year, compared 
with immediate pre-war production of 
about 35,000 cars. 

Moreover, there is ample evidence that 
Willys faces the uncertain future on firmer 
ground than many other car companies, 
big or small. ‘Thanks to a great improve- 
ment program just completed, much of 
the Willys plant is brand-new and in tip- 
top operating condition. Most of the 
companys models are built on the same 
chassis, are powered by the same motor, 
and feature many parts which are inter- 
changeable. ‘Thus, if one model should 
sag in a tightening market, it could be 
dropped from the line with a minimum 
effect on total Willys output. 

High costs also seem to be turning many 
a car buyer away from the dreamboat of 
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his desire to a vehicle that can do more 
for him on less money. And Willys autos 
are built for utility and economy of opera- 
tion, while incorporating the elements of 
sound, if not spectacular, styling. 

Last year was the biggest peacetime year 
Willys has enjoyed in almost two decades. 
Net sales were close to $140,000,000 and 
profits topped $3,367,000. A total of 113,- 
602 vehicles was produced. ‘These figures 
are not overwhelming as auto industry 
figures go, but they are more than sub- 
stantial for a company of Willys’ size. 

Willys-Overland Motors has had a mer- 
curial career. ‘The company originated in 
1909. By 1928 its annual production was 
surpassed only by Ford and Chevrolet. 
But the crash liter ally tore the company 
apart. It lost 33 million dollars from 1929 
to 1932, then staggered into an ignominious 
4-year receivership. 

Two ‘Toledoans—attorney George Ritter 
and advertising executive Ward M. Cana- 
day—reorganized the defunct company in 
a series of intricate financial deals, and 
production started up again in 1937. But 
Willys still pooped along, turning out an 
average of only 35,000 cars a year and 
losing prodigious amounts of money. 

In 1941 the tide turned. That year 
Willys won a contract to produce scout 
cars for the army. On the basis of this 
Jeep contract, Willys turned an $800,000 
profit, boosted the figure to $1,265,000 in 
1942, to $3,000,000 in 1943 and to a peak 
of nearly $4,000,000 in 1944. 

Meanwhile, Joseph Frazer, of current 
Kaiser-F'razer fame, had come and gone as 
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company president. He was succeeded in 
1944 by Charles E. Sorensen, one-time 
production boss for Henry Ford. And 
Sorensen, in turn, gave way in 1946 to 
64-year-old James D. Mooney. Altogether, 
in the last topsy-turvy 10 years, Willys has 
had five presidents. Mooney, however, 
appears to be pretty permanent. 

A quiet-spoken but determined execu- 
tive, Mooney saw brief service with West- 
inghouse and the B. F. Goodrich Co. be- 
fore becoming General Motors vice presi- 
dent in charge of overseas, operations. He 
had just retaken his seat in the GM inner 
sanctum, after wartime naval duty, when 
Willys nabbed him for $99,000 a year. 

The program that Canaday, Sorensen 
(who stayed on as vice chairman of the 
board) and the rest of the Willys planners 
presented to Mooney was based on a firm 
resolve to stay in the small-car field. These 
men reasoned that it would be fatal to buck 
the Big Three—GM, Chrysler and Ford— 
in the big-car market. But they were con- 
vinced that there was a good market for 
a sturdy small car which would be rela- 
tively inexpensive to maintain. 

Perhaps the mest forceful proponent of 
this theory was Willys’ vice president in 
charge of engineering, Delmar G. Roos, 
called “The Genius” by his co-workers. A 
pray-haired, dynamic veteran of the rough- 
and-tumble auto business, Roos in his early 
career helped create the Locomobile, the 
Pierce-Arrow and the Marmon. He joined 
Studebaker in 1926 and then became a 
consultant in London for British car manu- 
facturers. 

Roos returned from Europe in 1938, as 
he says, “with reverence for a gallon of 
gasoline and the utmost respect for a 
pound of steel.” He believed that the 
U. S. was gravitating toward a European 
car economy, that soon there would have 
to be recognition of the fact that our sup- 
plies of fuel, rubber and steel were finite. 
“It no longer made sense,” says Roos, “‘to 
produce a 4500-pound car to pull around 
a 90-pound blonde.” So he passed up se- 
curity with the big companies to bring his 
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peculiar talent into the Willys program. 

The Board was mildly shocked when 
Roos first unveiled his station wagon. Its 
high roof, snub nose and ultra-simple styl- 
ing seemed to reverse the trend too sharply. 
But Roos and Mooney convinced the di- 
rectors that it had to be that way, then 
they, with hard-working executive vice 
president, Arthur J. Wieland, went out and 
sold the equally apprehensive Willys dis- 
tributors and dealers. 

Once the car hit the market it was a 
smash success. The company sold 40,000- 
up through 1947, an all-time industry rec- 
ord for this model. 

In the meantime, Mooney’s initiative 
has brought results on other fronts. In 
the scramble for steel, where independ- 
ents function at a severe disadvantage, 
Mooney has proved particularly effective. 
The big steel companies have been im- 
pressed with the long-range soundness of 
the Willys plan, as presented to them by 
Mooney. They have responded in some 
cases with disproportionate allocations of 
their output to Willys. 

Willys now produces: a peacetime Jeep, 
even more of a mechanical mule than its 
illustrious predecessor; a station wagon; a 
six-cylinder, dressy station sedan; a pickup- 
delivery panel truck; a medium- duty truck 
with both two and four-wheel drives. 

Production begins this month on still 
another vehicle which, the company hopes, 
will be the college boy’s delight. The 
“Jeepster”’ will be an open-air, brightly 
colored car aimed at the youth market. 

Willys has about the highest export 
quota in the auto business. This was so 
even years ago, but current plans call for 
overseas sale of 25 percent of total pro- 
duction. The Jeep won countless friends 
among foreign populations during the war, 
and Jeep-inspired passenger cars are par- 
ticularly suitable for use in countries where 
roads are poor and gasoline is exorbitant. 

The Willys success story has at least one 
clear-cut moral for all business: you’ve got 
to tag your market before you can begin 
to corner it. 
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F you live in a big city, you doubtless 

wish you could visit more in small 
towns and talk with the folks there on 
what they are thinking, what they are see- 
ing, what they are doing. Well, here's 
your chance to visit by proxy, to read a 
few extracts from a thousand letters from 
people in small towns throughout the U. S. 

These letters were in- 


people in cities, yet they are compelled to 
pay high prices for things that are made in 
cities, priced on the basis of city costs. 
Consequently many small town people feel 
more of a pinch on their family pocket- 

books than city workers. 
Most small town businessmen do not 
expect a depression or a bust. One man 
said: “It’s not the hard 





vited by the Kiplinger 
organization, and were 
made available to this 


magazine. ‘The letters 
are from _ everywhere, 
every state of these 





A thousand on-the-spot 
observers of small town 
conditions wrote to us. 
Here is what they said. 


times coming back. It’s 
the soft times going.” 
Small town people are 
fully aware of the danger 
of war, and they don’t 
like it a bit. A goodly 








United States. And just 
about everybody is covered—small business- 
men, teachers, preachers, doctors, lawyers, 
housewives, working men, working women. 

Here are high points of this big batch 
of correspondence: 

A letdown of business was noticed in 
many small towns and villages late last 
year. ‘The letdown became more pro- 
nounced and widespread after January this 
year, and was accentuated after the break 
in agricultural prices in February. 

Most small town businessmen foresee a 
further slide as the year progresses. (They 
are not taking the defense preparations into 
consideration, however, and these prepa- 
rations may change things.) 

The letdown is attributed mainly to high 
prices. Most people are buying less be- 
cause they do not have the money to buy 
more, or even to buy as much as they 
formerly did. 

Working people in small towns have not 
had their pay raised as much as working 
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proportion feel, however, 
that it is coming, and that this country 
had better not be caught napping. 

Most speak poor words for Washington, 
for the leadership, for Truman. But they 
don’t whoop and holler for the Republi- 
cans. Nevertheless, the mood is predomi- 
nantly for some sort of a change in na- 
tional government. 

Small town people are worried about 
their own local schools. Many say their 
towns have put off building more schools, 
due to high costs. The womenfolks are 
mad. 

The small town folks are not essentially 
different from you in the big cities. ‘The 
significant thing about small town people 
is that they are closer to most of the facts 
of life than are big city people. They live 
and work in closer contact with others. 
The news from small towns is big news, 
even advance news. You can get the pic- 
ture for yourself from typical quotes. 

For example, this from a Florida house- 
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wife: “After shopping for the essentials, 
we just don’t have money left to spend on 
other things.” 

This from an Illinois farm equipment 
dealer: “The small town public is uneasy. 
In most cases it has not benefited from big- 
time union wages. Its income has not 
boomed, and now the average housewife 
is pinched to make ends meet.” An ac- 
countant in Mississippi: “Merchants in all 
lines report increasing buyer resistance to 
prices which people no longer can pay.” 

The women tell of cutting corners on 
food, buying less of the fancy things, stick- 
ing more to the less expensive things. A 
Kansas housewife: “We don’t buy as much 
meat now.” <A food wholesaler in Iowa: 
“Bread sales are extremely high, also flour 
sales are good and the sale of rolled oats 
is good, as people apparently are filling up 
on these nutritious foods in preference to 
more expensive items.” <A baker in Ohio: 
“We are selling fewer cakes and pies.” A 
restaurant man in Connecticut: “Fewer 
people are eating out and those that do 
now study the menu prices. My business 
is off.” 

With clothing prices so high, there 1s 
more sewing at home. Says a ‘Texas house- 
wife: “I am making more of my own 
clothes than ever before.” Merchant in a 
little Kentucky town: “I am doing a 
good business in yard goods.” Hardware 
man in Illinois: “The local high school 
decided to have a night school on sewing 
for those interested. ‘The first registration 
was 135 women.” Young woman in Wis- 
consin: “I am not the only working girl in 
this community who does not have the new 
look.” Merchant in Nebraska: “We are 
buying cautiously for fall.” 

Furniture dealers are finding the going 
tougher. Many would-be customers can’t 
pay the price. ‘Take the young housewife 
in a Colorado town: “Furniture and 
household equipment is completely bevond 
most of us and no effort is being made by 
the people with moderate incomes to buy. 
Some are buying by the installment plan.” 
Illinois farm woman: “We planned to buy 
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some furniture, but the price is too high. 
I am making slip covers.” 

A furniture manufacturer's representa- 
tive, after two weeks of calling on furni- 


ture dealers in Michigan: “Most of them 
are not buying and report retail sales are 
very slow. Many feel prices will have to 
drop. Many cancellations have been re- 
ceived since January |.” 


VEN the medical profession notices a 

4 letdown. A Michigan dentist says he 
is having a “recession.” Much of his work 
is “postponable.” A country doctor in the 
Midwest notes a sharp decline “. . . in the 
number of patients complaining of minor 
ailments.” ‘The nurse in the office of a 
small town doctor in Washington states: 
“People who owe us money now go to an- 
other doctor.” 

Ilectrical appliances, long scarce, seem 
to be on the verge of becoming surplus. 
lowa dealer: “he edge is definitely off on 
hard goods, such as refrigerators, washers, 
radios, stoves, etc. In fact, even though 
the supply isn’t too good, folks around here 
are not buying. Prices are too high on 
goods available. Even refrigerators now 
take hard selling to move.” An Illinois 
miller: “The people are purchasing only 
necessities.’ From a small Ohio town: 
“There is more local advertising to get busi- 
ness, more talk of prices where formerly it 
was just a case of having the merchandise.” 
From an Illinois town: “Fewer people 
have money to make down payments and 
carry installments.” 

Merchants in small towns and cities are 
trimming their sails. A Wisconsin cloth- 
ing store is not buving much ahead, 
afraid of prices.’ An Illinois electrical 
equipment dealer finds . small town 
businessmen are being very cautious in 
their buying. More of them are worrying 
about inflation than deflation.” A _ trav- 
eling salesman covering the small towns 
finds the going tougher: “I cover New 
York state and I am working twice as hard 
for half the business.” <A salesman selling 
textiles in the Carolinas: “The little stores 
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aren't buying much and some are even can- 
celing orders.” From California a furni- 
ture man: “I am sitting tight now and 
keeping my stock low.” 

The small town banker knows his cus- 
tomers, and he is a cautious man these 
days. Real estate men complain “. . . we 
can’t get financing for GI loans any more. 
The bank wants buyers to put at least 20 
percent of their money in these deals, and 
many can’t do it.” A small businessman in 
California: “Banks are more reluctant to 
make crop loans to farmers. ‘They are ask- 
ing for mortgages on the land.” And an- 
other in Illinois: “Uhe general attitude 
seems to be one of caution. Banks are 
more careful in making loans.” 

The farmer is still a pretty good spender, 
but not as good as he was prior to the break 
in grain prices. An lowa electric power 
company official: “We note a tendency 
for a slow-down. ‘The farmers are be- 
ginning to feel poor.” A farm equipment 
dealer in Minnesota: “We find that the 
better class of farmers still buy what they 
want and need, for they have always been 
rather conservative. The other portion, say 
35 to 40 percent, have bought a lot of things 
they should not have purchased and with 
them the buying has slumped off.” 

I’arm land prices are off most places, 
from cranberry bogs in Massachusetts to 
wheat land in Kansas. A small town 
banker in Kansas: “Land north of here 
sold at auction this afternoon brought 
$22,000 . . . and most opinion was that 
before the commodity dip it would have 
brought $32,000. This is a psychological 
thing, for wheat is still a damn good price 
in any man’s money. But it has been 


Dallas tries something 


A postal experiment in Dallas, Texas, 
may lead to mail delivery with all the 
efficiency of zone address numbers, but 
with none of the bother for the sender. 
The post office employes in Dallas sort 
the mail by an alphabet marking system 
—certain letters keyed to certain streets. 
No zone number is required. 
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higher, and that is what dampens the ardor 
of the fellow buying wheat land.” 

Home building, generally, is booming 
along, but there is much complaining 
about prices. “Homes are being sold for 
such high prices that the average worker 
cannot afford to buy.” Another says 
‘“, . . building materials are easier to get 
than a year ago, but the prices for homes 
that are livable are from $10,000 to $20,- 
000.” Small contractors are pinched be- 
tween the high labor and material costs 
and inability of home seekers to buy. “The 
small contractor may be forced to stop 
building.” Many people are forgetting 
their plans for new homes. 

Lots of talk about the scarcity of jobs. 
“My brother Bill hasn’t worked steady 
since December.” “he factory is down to 
24 hours a week.” “Qur little metal work- 
ing plant is having trouble. It has to pay 
a premium for its steel and now it’s being 
undersold by bigger plants that can buy 
steel at list price.” 

Many little signs of tighter times are 
reported: A ‘Texas housewife: “I am feed- 
ing tramps for the first time since before 
the war.’ <A bird-dog man in Missouri: 
“Prices are off for trained dogs and pups.” 
A deacon: “Collections are off at our 
church.” A loan company man: “More 
borrowing from small loan companies.” A 
village cobbler: “My shoe repair business 
is good.” A general storekeeper: “People 
are getting behind on bills.” 

There you have it. ‘The folks in small 
towns and villages are harder up. ‘Their 
incomes haven't gone up as much as the 
prices they pay. ‘They are retrenching on 
things they don’t have to have. 


new in mail delivery 


The system has worked very. well in 
Dallas, but it requires more space for 
mail bags than most city post offices can 
now afford. Post ofhce men, nevertheless, 
are watching the system closely. Chances 
are it will some day be used in other cities 
as well, and businesses that depend on 
the mails will get faster postal delivery. 
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Oesrions & Baswers 





QO. Do you think manda- 
tory controls will be set up 
to force the brewing indus- 
try to save grain? 

A. No. The government 





Here are the answers to questions readers are asking. 
You can use this feature by writing us your questions. 


Space will not permit the printing of every answer, but 


we will reply by letter to all who write. 


—THE EpITors. 


has authority to recommend 
to Congress that a mandatory 
program be set up if the brew- 
ing industry fails to cooperate 
in a voluntary program to save 
grain. But it is doubtful that 
Congress will vote controls. 





O. When do you think Russia will 
have the atom bomb and the equipment 
necessary to use it effectively in offen- 
sive warfare? 

A. Scientists and military men_ think 
that by 1951 or 1952 Russia probably will 
have the atom bomb and the equipment 
to get it where she wants it. 


QO. What are “educational war or- 
ders” and to what person or section 
of the government should we write to 
get information on this subject? 

A. They are small orders for war mate- 
rial given to private manufacturers on a 
test basis. If you had a war contract dur- 
ing the war, you should communicate with 
the procurement officer with whom you 
dealt. If you did not have a war contract, 
write to Dr. Vannevar Bush, Chairman, 
Joint Research and Development Board, 
Washington 25, D. C., describing your 
facilities and expressing your willingness 
to undertake some research. 


QO. Do you think South American 
countries will sign a military pact at 
Bogota, the United States participating, 
that can be combined with the European 
Pact to show Russia a real front? 

A. A South American military pact is 
likely, but not with U. S. participation. 
This country has never signed a military 
alliance, but will be the major dependence 
of pact participants who lack military 
power. lhe Bogota conference deals only 
with economic and political problems. 
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The grain supply picture ap- 
pears to be improving. 


QO. Do you think Congress will change 
or modify the Crosser amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act? 

A. No. The railroads want the present 
3 percent payroll tax for unemployment 
and sickness benefits put on a graduated 
basis, the rate varying with the size of the 
reserve, and repeal of sick benefits unre- 
lated to the work. Congress, however, is 
unlikely to reduce employe benefits in an 
election year. 


O. Will there be any further changes 
in the tax laws this year that will affect 
business? 

A. Possibly. The Treasury expects to 
present to Congress recommendations for 
tax changes in a tax revision bill to be con- 
sidered later this year. Of most impor- 
tance to business is a proposed recom- 
mendation to cut the carry-back period 
from the present two years to one and ex- 
tend carry-forward from two to five years. 


QO. What help from the federal gov- 
ernment can small business expect after 
the Office of Small Business of the 
Department of Commerce is abolished 
on June 30? 

A. A group of specialists, working within 
the Office of Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, will study the 
problems of small business. But no serv- 
ices specifically applicable to small enter- 
prises will be provided. 
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QO.1f am planning an investment 
which would require payment in British 
pounds, and if there is any likelihood 
of devaluation of the pound I will delay 
my investment. Do you think there is 
likely to be devaluation? 

A. With the French franc devalued and 
the possibility of a cheap Benelux franc, 
Britain apparently is waiting to see just 
what effect this will have on her trading 
position. If the effect is to shift trade 
to France, then the British will devalue. 
If the trade effects are not important, 
Britain will not devalue. 


O. Are the Democrats and Republi- 
cans limited in the amount of money 
they may spend in a Presidential cam- 
paign? 

A. Yes. Under the Hatch Act of 1940 
a political organization may not spend 
more than 3 million dollars in any one 
year. 


O. My law practice consists mostly 
of financing problems. There are some 
cases which must be referred to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
with or without bank participation. The 
law prevents RFC from making loans 
that mature later than January 1955. 
This makes for a short term loan, in 
some cases too short for the borrower. 
Do you think this period is likely to be 
extended? 

A. Yes. The RFC will be continued 10 
to 12 years beyond next June 30. There 
will be a limit of 10 years on business loan 
maturities, 20 years on bank loans, 40 
years on loans to public agencies. 


O. What has happened to the movie 
industry? Why are so many old pic- 
tures being released and so few new 
pictures being made? 

A. People aren’t going to the movies as 
much as they did during the war when 
they couldn’t buy the things they wanted 
and couldn’t go places in their cars. Be- 
cause of declining business, companies 
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have cut down on production, both in the 
number of movies made and in the meney 
spent on them. Chances are that produc- 
tion may improve soméwhat now that the 
British market has been reopened on a 
limited scale. 


O. Do you think the manufacturers’ 
prices of women’s clothing are likely to 
be higher or lower inthe months ahead? 

A. Probably lower. Some manufac- 
turers of women’s clothing are quoting 
substantially lower prices on goods for 
June-July delivery. Women aren't buy- 
ing as much at present high prices. 


O. Are there any manufacturers of 
steam automobiles? 

A. The American Automobile Associa- 
tion says there are no steam automobiles in 
production now and haven’t been for 15 
years Or more. 


QO. Do you think the bank holding 
company bill is likely to be passed at 
this session of Congress? 

A. No. There is no strong group in 
Congress that is actively pressing for pas- 
sage of this measure. While there is oppo- 
sition to the bill the main obstacle seems 
to be the lack of aggressive support. 


O. How many daily newspapers are 
published in the United States and what 
is their total circulation? 

A. At the end of 1947, total number of 
daily newspapers was 1769—328 morning 
and 1441 evening, with combined daily 
circulation of about 51 million, according 
to Editor © Publisher. 


O. Can you tell me the approximate 
number of employes on the federal gov- 
ernment payroll at the end of the war 
and the number now? 

A. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor says there were 
2,835,000 federal government employes in 
September 1945 and 1,743,100 in January 
1948. 
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Critical materials will become scarcer as 


STOCKPILING STEPS UP 


dustry. Another was the Board's 
unwillingness to pay inordinately 
high prices. Both policies were 
then deemed in the national 





OVERNMENT stockpiling of war 
materials is due for a substantial in- 
crease. If your business uses any critical 
goods, you had better figure out how to 
do without them, or look around for sub- 
stitutes. 

The government soon will be compet- 
ing with you for these scarce “critical and 
strategic’ materials. Congress, alarmed 
by the darkening international picture, 1s 
providing more money to speed up the 
stockpiling. ‘The Munitions Board, which 
directs the stockpiling program, must there- 
fore get the materials as quickly as possi- 
ble, much as the Board dislikes interfering 
with private business. 

But, if businessmen act promptly, they 
may be able to prevent many of the head- 
aches which accompanied the hurried 
flight to plastics and other substitutes em- 
ployed in World War IT without sufficient 
research and development work. 

The five-vear stockpiling program began 

1946. Now, two vears later, the pro- 
gram is only one-fifth finished. Events 
abroad have convinced the government that 
the program must be quickly stepped up. 

Some 65 different items are on the 
Board’s “A” group of critical materials. 
They range all the way from agar (a gelat- 
inous substance produced chiefly in Ja- 
pan from seaweed and which is used in 
srowing various cultures) to zirconium ores. 
The list also includes such vital things as 
tungsten, manganese, rubber, tin, Icad, 
zinc, graphite, chromite, antimony and in- 
dustrial diamonds. ‘There are many other 
less well-known or less expected items such 
as tantalum—without which radar will not 
work—sperm oil, Indian cyanite, quartz 
crystals, vanadium, steatite, tung oil, pep- 
per and rutile. 

Purchase of many of the items has 
lagged. A major reason was the Board's 
policy of not competing with private in- 
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interest, but from now on de- 
cisions in “the national interest’ 
will be tougher on many _busi- 
nesses. 

In the first two vears of the program, 
Congress provided 275 million dollars for 
these raw materials of war. ‘This year, the 
Board recommended an appropriation of 
660 million. The Budget Bureau, with an 
eye to the requirements of the Marshall 
Plan and in an effort to hold down gov- 
ernment expenditures, cut the request to 
360 million before it was submitted to 
Congress. Worried about the increasing 
seriousness of the world situation, Con- 
gress deferred action on the reduced re 
quest. Indications are that Congress will 
now vote at least the amount originally 
recommended by the Board. 

Specific quantities of critical materials 
purchased to date are a military secret, 
but the Board has revealed that it 1s using 
space on 55 military reservations to store 
what has already been acquired. Actually, 
some 6 million square feet of open storage 
space has been allocated to the stockpile, 
plus 2 million square feet of warehouse 
space. 

It has been estimated that the five-vear 
program will cost approximately 3% _ bil- 
lion dollars. But this is not an expense in 
the ordinary sense. ‘The materials stock 
piled will not deteriorate. If they are not 
needed for war, they can be sold—probably 
at a profit—because the prices have been 
going up. 

“America probably will never make a 
better investment,” says ‘Thomas J]. Har- 
grave, chairman of the Munitions Board. 

Given present world conditions, there 
can be no doubt of the wisdom of stock- 
piling. Unfortunately, the program will 
work hardships on many businesses. But 
businessmen can make the process less 
painful by getting to work on substitutes 
and alternative methods now. 
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OUR FOUNDERING 
MERCHANT MARINE 





As part of its new defense program, the 
U.S. is being urged to build more mer- 
chant ships. The decision, whether for 
or against a larger fleet, will be made 
against a background of these hard facts. 


HI-N World War II ended, about 

5400 gray camouflaged freighters, 
tankers and transports—57 million tons of 
them—were carrying the American flag into 
every harbor from Southampton to Sydney. 
More than half of this great fleet has now 
been laid up, sold or scrapped. ‘Today only 
about 2400 ships—24 million tons—remain 
In active service. 

Most American shipyards either have 
closed or are idling along on repair or sub- 
stitute jobs. Men with the highly special- 
ized skills of shipbuilding are drifting away 
to other jobs. 

What is more, the decline may go fur- 
ther. This country has been able to keep 
2400 ships on the seas only because it has 
been carrving a substantial part of the 
abnormal post-war relief shipments of coal 
and grain. As soon as these movements 
end, additional hundreds of ships will have 
to be laid up and the American merchant 
marine will quickly drop to about 1000 
ships—1142 million tons. 

Unless defense shipbuilding reverses the 
trend, this will come about by 1952, and 
perhaps sooner. The Marshall Plan will 
not increase shipments to Europe. ‘They 
already are at a peak. 

Much of the reduction in the American 
merchant fleet has been unavoidable, be- 
cause other maritime nations can carry 
passengers and freight for about half what 
it costs an American shipowner. 
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A few figures illustrate the point. The 
cost of a 10,009-ton freighter built in an 
American yard is about $3,250,000. ‘The 
same ship launched today in a European 
yard costs about $2,200,000. 

American shipping is at such a great 
cost disadvantage that ocean hauling might 
normally be left to countries which can do 
it more economically—except for one final 
fact. ‘The country’s defense authorities 
consider a “modern, efficient merchant 
fleet and a progressive shipbuilding indus- 
try indispensable to national security.” 

In case of war, they say, the U. S. must 
have an 11'2-million-ton up-to-date mer- 
chant fleet on hand. About 1000 good 
ships are needed to meet the requirements 
of the armed forces during the 18 months 
it would take to get the shipyards back 
into top production. 

But it will be very hard to maintain even 
this minimum fleet. ‘The trouble is that 
ships get obsolete. New ones must be 
completed right along. Since the war, 
however, only two U. S. passenger ships 
have been built. So most of the American 
merchant fleet is in danger of becoming 
obsolete at one time. 

In an attempt to resolve the problem, 
the President appointed a special advisory 
committee of businessmen to work out a 
long-term program. ‘lhe committee rec- 
ommended that the government promise 
shipowners a 50 percent subsidy on new 
ships for at least the next three years. 
Specifically recommended for construction 
were 46 passenger ships and a substantial 
number of the most modern freighters and 
tankers. ‘The total cost would be about 
150 million dollars a year, the government's 
share about 75 million. 

But the President sat on the advisory 
committee report, which was submitted 
November 1. He also cut any large sum 
for shipbuilding from his 1948-49 budget. 

Only worsening relations with Russia 
seem likely to convince the Admunistra- 
tion and Congress that although the U. S. 
can’t afford to build ships, it also can't 
afford not to build them. 
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fF \HE average delegate who packs his bags and heads for any of the 
20,000 noteworthy business or professional conventions this year 
is a changed man. 

He is more serious-minded; he may want a little diversion but he seeks 
no lark. He wants to learn something about his business in these un- 
certain times. He wants the convention to tell him, not entertain 
him. And wherever he alights from the train he will find a city en- 
thusiastic about his presence. Cities have become fiercely competi- 
tive for the $20 to $25 the average delegate will spend each day. 

Thus the convention, as made in America, is declining as an occasion 
of highjinks and growing as a serious opportunity for the spread of 
business information. ‘The altered attitude is bringing some increase 
in the number of conventions, a big increase in attendance. ‘There 

IT'S Tl ME were, for instance, 270 first-rate conventions and trade shows in 66 
cities between late December and late March this year with attendance 
of around 2,450,000 persons. Cities now realize what this means. 

OR The chief beneficiaries are hotels, restaurants, caterers, florists, con- 
vention reporting firms, printers, novelty and badge manufacturers, 
CONV c NTIONS travel agencies, filling stations, entertainment services, public relations 
: counselors and transportation services. Also benefited are merchants 
selling anything to catch a delegate’s eye, and food wholesalers, who 

get larger orders when big crowds are in town. 
One analyst breaks down the delegate’s dollar like this: Hotels get 





Sound guidanc ; 34 cents; retail stores, 26 cents; restaurants and clubs, 13 cents; local 
—not a lark—ts transportation, taxis and garages, 10 cents; amusements, 8 cents; liquor 
what they want stores, 4 cents; and miscellaneous, 5 cents. 


There is no such thing as too many conventions for any city with 
enough facilities. ‘The first requirement is enough hotel rooms. A 
second and growing requirement is extensive exhibit space for the in- 
creasing (and enlarging) trade shows which display industry’s latest 


most this year. 
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4A NY community with an industry or just itself to promote might 
AND A profitably consider what Winchester, Va., has done with the 
ea simple beauty of apple blossoms. 

This 204-year-old apple capital of Virginia once again has rounded 


FOR up bands and bunting, dream girls and floats for its recent two-day 
Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival. Into the orchard-ringed city of 

FESTIVALS 15,000 swarmed more than 100,000 spectators. 
Nobody knows exactly what the festival is worth to the local busi- 
nessmen who foot the bill. But its value as promotional polish to the 
The Shenandoah area's apples is clear. ‘The festival has made Winchester and its in- 


dustry synonymous. 

Whether many communities could equal the Winchester success 
depends largely on these things: Can the community run a festival 
with a minimum of friction? Has it some talented local entrepreneurs 
with enough civic spirit to call on? Can local businessmen be kept 


apple pageant 


sets an example 
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wares. There must be enough meeting 
places for delegates. ‘The city’s accessibil- 
ity and climate are important. ‘The avail- 
ability of speakers and entertainment is 
always considered. Hotels are main spear- 
heads now in the drive for more conven- 
tions. Everywhere, hotel men are saying 
that the war-born lush days are fading. 
They must get 85 percent occupancy of 
rooms or go in the red. Many don’t get it 
now through normal patronage. Conven- 
tions are keeping them in the black. In- 
deed, rough and tumble hotel competition 
may not be far distant, and there is every 
indication that hotels will give “super- 
consideration” to conventions. 

Spring and autumn continue to be the 
most popular convention seasons, and the 
time-tested technique of snaring a conven- 
tion still holds good. It’s like this: Con- 
vention bureau agents call on the local 
officers of the association and win their 
cooperation in seeing state and national 
officers of the organization. ‘The agents 
must, throughout, be completely fortified 
with facts, reasons why their city should 
get the convention. Cordiality is no little 
part. Letters of invitation from city and 
state officials are helpful. 

But always, in season and out, an alert 


CONVENTIONS NEED SPACE 


Cities wanting big conventions must 
provide bigger and better meeting halls. 
A few have done so, among them At- 
lantic City, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and San Francisco. Such buildings are 
usually sound investments because there 
are more than 1000 meetings of business, 
social and other groups, recognizable as 
conventions, somewhere every month in 
the U.S. New York authorities say that 
their city loses between $ million and 
10 million dollars annually for lack of 
meeting rooms and exhibition space. 


and completely aggressive convention bu- 
reau is indispensable. Important oppor- 
tunities are now in the making, for there 
is no mistaking the trend toward more 
conventions in more serious mood. ‘The 
implications to businessmen in the Mar- 
shall Plan alone will make many of this 
year’s conclaves impressive. ‘Trade asso- 
ciations will play a bigger part in making 
the Plan effective than is now realized. 
And the new eagerness of millions to know 
what their fellows are thinking about cur- 
rent complexities holds promise for cities 
with sufficient energy and facilities to at- 
tract these people. 














interested over enough years to make the 
festival take hold? And does the com- 
munity’s product have intangible qualities 
appropriate to a festival? 

Winchester has had all these things. 
Appearance each April or May of apple 
blossoms on thousands of acres—blossoms 
which color an already exquisite country- 
side in delicate pastels—was alone sufficient 
to attract many tourists. But it was the 
festival itself that put the commercial Win- 
chester apple in the nation’s eye. And, in- 
directly, the festival promoted the entire 
Shenandoah Valley area. ‘Tourists spent 
136 million dollars in Virginia in 1947, 
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and 60 percent was left in the Valley. 

Winchester’s festival might be termed 
an accidental success. It began in 1924 
from a Chamber of Commerce idea as a 
local one-day event. But newspapers in 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
elsewhere played up announcements and 
30,000 visitors came. A few years passed, 
crowds increased, and a second day was 
added. 

The parade, original main feature, was 
supplemented with a pageant. Again Win- 
chester was fortunate. In the blossoms it 
had a natural setting and in its high school 
principal, Garland R. Quarles, it had a 
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competent writer of pageants. ‘Thus it 
could use local and area talent exclusively. 
From the military schools of the Valley 
came uniformed cadets. Commercial 
houses for miles around contributed more 
and more blossom-dripping floats. 

What do the citizens think of it? A 
few think it is a nuisance and disturber of 
the peace; some say it’s beneficial only to 
the hotels, rooming houses, filling stations, 
restaurants and state liquor stores. Not 
all of the apple growers are enthusiastic. 
But most people are agreed upon the fes- 
tival’s long-term promotion benefits. 

People say: Flashes of our parade and 
pageant and orchard scenes go on movie 
screens everywhere and that’s a free polish 
for our Winesaps, Golden Delicious, Stay- 
man, York and eight other varieties of 
apples. 

Running the festival is routine now. Its 
affairs, in recent years, passed from the 
Chamber of Commerce to a non-profit 
association with a headquarters function- 
ing four months alticad of the event. 

The financing now is systematized and 
not too bothersome. ‘The association so- 
licits contributions of from $5 to $500 from 
individuals and firms and gets supplemen- 
tal revenue from street concessionaires, 
program ads and admissions to the pageant 
grandstand. It usually gets by on $15,000. 

Fifteen thousand dollars sounds low for 
such a festival with such attendance. It 
is adequate, however, because the people 
do the work themselves. ‘They don’t em- 
ploy promoters. Some 50 local organi- 
zations pitch in—working in the open. 
Such a procedure, with everybody who is 
willing made a part, reduces friction, the 
great collapser of festivals. 

At Winchester there is only one real 
gathering behind the tree. ‘This is to select 
the queen. And only once, the first year, 
was a Winchester girl chosen. Since then 
queens have been picked from as far off 
as ‘l’exas and Czechoslovakia—which means 
that Winchester knows how to operate 
not only for the apple but for its own 
private peace. 
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th: It is with considerable concern that I read 
of the “third round” of wage demands being 
planned by organized labor. Both earlier “rounds” 
were followed by rises in prices of manufactured 
articles and foodstuffs. Hardly any person will 
dispute the fact that high wages and high earnings 
stimulate the market for consumer goods, and 
stimulate competition between manufacturers. of 
competitive brands. Furthermore, high carnings 
provide a steady stream of tax revenue needed to 
sustain our national debt. On the other hand, 
we should realize that these high wages must be 
earned bv doing work on salable products, which 
can and do bring in enough sales dollars to cover 
wages, plus materials, plus all the other costs of 
doing business, plus a fair return to investors, whose 
capital assets are making the enterprise possible. 
It is certainly organized labor’s nght, if not its 
duty, to seck wage relief for its members. It would 
seem entirely possible, however, that any further 
increase in hourly wage earnings or other fringe 
issue costs, could be ngidly geared to a correspond- 
ing increase in productivity per man hour. If we 
can stop rising prices in this manner and at the 
same time produce an increasing volume of salable 
products, we should be well on the road toward 
serving each of the several units of our industrial 
system equitably. 

Carl B. Avery, Industrial Engineer 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


the: I think your well-timed warning in your 
fine article on the railroads is most constructive, 
and feel sure that it will help in this crucial 
situation. 
Robert R. Young, Chm. of the Board 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 
New York 


oe ; : : e 99 
Ge: I think the article ‘““The Railroads” [March 


issue] is definitely prejudiced. Exception can well 
be taken to the statement: “The railroads are 
pushed and pulled by a variety of other interests. 
The directors are often bankers and industrialists.” 
Many of our directors are industrialists and bank- 
ers. I have yet to hear any intimation from any- 
one of them of a desire to further their own inter- 
ests. The last paragraph states: “Railroad oper- 
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ators should be permitted to make their own 
decisions without too much pressure from big 
shippers, powerful directors and bankers.”  Rail- 
roads are under pressure from shippers but I know 
of no pressure from “‘powerful directors and bank- 
ers.’ With very minor exceptions the railroad 
industry has worked toward a better understanding 
of its problems on the part of business interests 
and I am optimistic that this will continue. 

R.E. Woodruff, President 

Erie Railroad, Cleveland 


° 
¢ You have requested comment on a higher 


break-even point. For this year, perhaps, and 
maybe for another year, there will be some profit 
in most businesses but there will come a period 
of little or no profit. Management must set a 
formula to prevent the boom-bust pessimism, and 
this can be done by controlling overhead and 
setting aside sufhcient reserves for replacement 
of machinery and equipment. If we send ma- 
chinery abroad to produce all sorts of goods under 
labor conditions not comparable to ours and at 
wages that are a fraction of what we pay, we will 
have to worry in a few years how our markets can 
compete with the influx of goods and how it will 


affect our sales abroad. P 


Philip A. Feiner, Providence, R. I. 


? 
eee . 
¢ I take exception to the statement in your 


article on television advertising [““Television: Hope 
that “‘television will 


for Advertisers,” March issue 
not take a nickel away from other advertising ve- 
hicles.”” I believe that all the other adult media 
will find a share of the advertising dollar going to 
television. Chief sufferers, in mv opinion, will be 
the newspapers, radio and national magazines. ‘The 
average national advertiser will find that the cost 
of television is so high that he will shave increas- 
ing amounts from budgets for other media. 

James B. Hill 

Brooke, Smith, French, Dorrance, Inc. 

Detroit 


¢ 
Sve: I think that inability to secure delivery of 
equipment should have been emphasized as the 
principal cause of the power shortage in your 
article [““How Real Is the Power Shortage?’, 
March issue], rather than the “failure to foresee 
how quickly the post-war boom would be upon us.” 
I predict that present estimates as to the demand 
for power in the early 50’s are much too liberal. 
The so-called power shortage will be over by the 
end of 1949, and there will be an ample supply 
from 1950 on, for the next few years at least. 
There is no such thing as a permanent power 
shortage because power can be and will be, in a 
free economy, just as plentiful as is the demand 
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for it. ‘Temporary stringencies happen to publicly- 
owned plants quite as often as they do to privately- 
owned plants. 

W.C.Mullendore, President 

Southern California Edison Co. 

Los Angeles 


0 
Se: There is no question but that the demand 


for power exceeds the supply in many sections. 
It is anticipated that this unfortunate situation will 
continue for several years even though every effort 
is made to increase generating capacity on the part 
of privately-owned utilities as well as of the federal 
government in connection with the construction of 
multiple purpose projects. 

John P. Robertson, Asst. to the 

Director, Division of Power, 

Department of the Interior 


Washington, D.C. 


% 
@ 
* You asked for information from readers on 


the gray market. We have found this condition 
prevailing in steel pipe, cast iron soil pipe and 
porcelain closet combinations. If one were willing 
to pay from 50 percent to 100 percent or more 
over the regular trade price he could get a good 
supply. ‘The only way to stop this unfair practice 
is not to patronize such markets. 
S. J. Perry, Butte, Mont. 


S 
ad ‘ , . 
Str: In trying to buy galvanized and black pipe 


5 


from ¥2 inch to 2 inches, I placed orders with 
our regular suppliers for approximately 10,000 feet. 
T'wo suppliers wrote that they were so far behind 
that they were forced to discontinue taking orders. 
One small supply house offered to fill the order 
at prices approximately double the standard price 
on all sizes except 2-inch pipe which was nearly 
three times the standard list price. ‘This is a sorry 
state of affairs. What could be done I don't 
know, but it seems to me the big steel companies 
could certainly do something about it. 

Winston Lovelace, Manager 

Otis Gin and Warehouse Co. 

Loving, N. M. 


G 
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%: [he article “Look at Your Expense Ac- 


counts” [March issue] is typical Kiplinger-cormy- 
editorial dope. Every sales manager and salesman 
knows that whether on commission or on salary 
and expenses, selling costs are figured in_ per- 
centages. If on salary, and the selling costs are 
low for your territory, you get a raise or a competi- 
tor hires you. Salary and expenses are lumped to- 
gether when computing selling costs. If your 
traveling expenses are high, you have less chance 
of getting a salary increase. But why employ 
salesmen? To 13-year-old minds they are an 
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economic waste, merely adding to the cost of the 
goods. 


The average merchant during normal times never 


places an order until a salesman comes around. 
This merchant is neither very able nor very ambi- 
tious. He slumbers on in decent mediocrity render- 
ing only a warehouse service for suppliers. Why? 
The answer is glands. It is the salesman’s adrenal 
glands which energize merchants. Also some sales- 
men require a $7 hotel room, instead of a $4 room 
to keep from becoming low-minded. Traveling 
expenses mean nothing, when a salesman is doing 
volume business. 


Ambrose Bowyer, Los Angeles 


« 
Si: I am engaged in industrial brokerage work 


and I am sure that some drastic revision of existing 
tax laws must be made as there is no incentive for 
investors to risk venture capital for worthy projects 
which are badly needed. A number of my clients 
who have built successful companies are deeply 
concerned with the possibility of their heirs having 
to sacrifice their inheritances to pay estate taxes. 


N. R. Williams, Hamilton, N. Y. 


- 
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SM: Your article “‘Does Your Town Need a 


Hospital?”” [March issue] does not mention promi- 
nently enough the restrictions on the use of gov- 
ernment money. In Pennsylvania alone, there is 
4%2 million dollars a year for five years at the 
maximum, for which there are applications total- 
ing upwards of 200 million dollars. Also Public 
Health Service requirements and restrictions, as 
far as plans and specifications are concerned, are 
pretty elaborate. The Pennsylvania state program 
emphasizes mainly general hospital beds. How- 
ever, there is nothing to prevent its application 
to other types of institutions such as ours, or 
Devitts Camp for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
The joker as far as Devitts is concerned is that 
the applicant must have available his share of the 
construction cost, namely two-thirds before he 
can apply for government aid. 


W.L. Wilson Jr., Administrator 
Geisinger Memorial Hospital 
Danville, Pa. 


* 
Si: The item your magazine printed about our 
fleet management service [“‘Notes of the Times,” 
February 1947] developed a surprisingly large 
number of inquiries, and 17 companies from 
Missouri to Connecticut have become users of 
our service. Four of our clients who have used 
our service long enough for a broad basis of 
analysis, operated 534 post-war cars in 1947, a 
total of 7,755,660 miles, at a net cost of 3.09 cents 
per mile. The cost ranged from 2.11 cents per 
mile to 3.51 cents for a fleet containing higher 
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priced cars. ‘The salesman’s automobile problem 
continues to be of widespread interest, and almost 
every concern whose salesmen travel by car is 
having difficulties in finding a satisfactory solution. 


Harley Howell 
Peterson, Howell & Heather 


Baltimore 


% 

Si: A college president whose letter to you on 
the subject of financing higher education was 
reprinted [“‘Letters,” February issue] really hit 
upon the crux of the situation when he said that 
colleges do not dare to charge what the service 
they are rendering is worth. Some plan to collect 
payment for tuition when the individual's earning 
power is greater than when he is in school would 
make an increase in tuition a practical solution. 
I believe that we have the vehicle in the life in- 
surance contract. Such a contract made in favor 
of the school would allow the graduate student 
to make small annual payments against his obliga- 
tion. In event of his death the obligation would 
immediately be cleared and the college would have 
its money. 

C. Robert Million, Special Agent 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Evansville, Ind. 


. 
G 
yy A subject which is not receiving sufhcient 
attention is the vast number of stockholders in 
U. S. corporations and their vital interest in polli- 
tics, wages, inflation and corporation earnings. 
Stockholders can, if they will only do so, wield 
enormous influence because their numbers give 
them vast potential voting and political power. 
Frederick P. Fiske, President 
Montclair Trust Co., Montclair, N. J. 
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Sts: When haircuts went up to $1 mine went 


down to 50 cents. I had my wife tim over my 
ears and shave down the sides of my neck and the 
haircut lasted twice as long. When the price 
was advanced to $1.25 I bought a pair of clippers 
and now my wife does the entire job. 

A shoeshine boy charged me 25 cents for shining 
plain tan shoes. I bought 35 cents worth of 
material in a dime store and now shine my own. 

When a laundry charged $7.45 for our week’s 
wash I bought an automatic washing machine and 
an electric mangle. Now we do not need a laundry. 
The same thing happened with our cleaning. 

Whenever there are unusual profits in any busi- 
ness, that’ business creates unusual competition. 
This competition brings down the prices to normal, 
oftentimes sub-normal. It is not the “charge” or 
“what the trafic will bear” for a service that 
counts, it’s the take home pay at the end of the 
week. 

John Carroll, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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MORE FOR CHARITY—A WARNING 


[' IS a bother to be solicited for contributions to charitable 
causes. It takes money and time, and there never is an end to 
appeals. Often there is exasperation in the minds of the men who 
run the business over the multitude of money-raising ventures that 
camp on the office doorstep. Impatience is understandable, some- 
times even excusable. 

But there’s also another side, and it is this: ‘The charities are with 
us, will remain with us, and no one would want it otherwise. 

There are only two ways to pay for them. One is by private 
contributions, and the other is by public money. Now business- 
men as a class are quick to question the srowth of governmental 
activities and the rise of taxes. The businessmen know that 
they, as individuals, must pay a heavy share of any added taxes. 
lf charities are to be financed by public money, then business- 
men will simply pay in taxes what they would otherwise pay in 
private contributions, and most of them will pay more by the 
fax route. 

It takes only a little arithmetic to suggest that private donations 
represent a “bargain.” ‘They are more “economical.” 

Take Community Chest funds, for example. In some cities the 
funds have not done so well in the past vear, due to varying loca! 
conditions. Yet the skimping of essential social services will bring 
about a gradual disintegration of the community, and the local 
covermment will be forced to come to the rescue with public funds. 
So the bolstering of community fund drives is a matter of economy 
—in money, time and effort. 

Take hospitals. In many cities they are in desperate con- 
ditions, with poorer facilities than a few years ago, and with 
greater load upon them. Many are near the breaking-down 
point. They need money to keep operating and they need it 
quick. 

Costs have risen in social work, quite as in other lines of work. 
Businessmen are in peculiar position to know how true this is, and 
to make allowance for it in their contributions. As costs are higher, 
so should contributions be higher if possible. 

The motive is essentially unselfish and need not be adorned 
by words. At the same time there’s no need to shy at the self- 
interest in it: If private interests will not meet the emergencies, 


then government will, and this will cost more in the end. 
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That Something Extra 


Reading matter is sometimes “just 
reading matter,” but Kiplinger Maga- 
zine 1s designed to be enjoyed and 
used in your everyday life. That is 
the reason we emphasize these extra 
features: 
 Perforations, to help you tear out a 
page or article for your files or to 
pass along to a colleague. 

F Questions & Answers, for your per- 
sonal or business use. 

F Notes, to give you a lighter view 
of the world’s serious problems. 

FP Odds and Ends, short pithy facts 

9 
you'll want to know. 
FP Write For... 


pamphlets and publications you may 


a practical guide to 


want to have. 

The Months Ahead, a timely, up-to- 
the-minute review of economic devel- 
opments and preview of what’s coming. 
FP ldeas from Readers, which are 
always wanted, because they keep the 
editors close to the scenes of real ac- 
tivity, and help the magazine to stay 
geared to your needs. 

These features make up “that some- 
thing extra” for which Kiplinger Maga- 
zine 1s becoming known. We hope they 
will be useful to you. 
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